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“The editor that doesn’t buy this manuscript is a dirty dog” 


$60,000 for Writers 
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GRAND] 
PRIZE. 


SCIENCE-FICTION NOVEL CONTEST 


A CHALLENGE TO WRITERS, 


known or unknown! Ability essential, but 
imagination is your biggest asset. No re- 
strictions on theme, no magazine taboos. 
This competition is open to all! 


RULES. Anyone, anywhere, is eligible. En- 
tries must be original, unpublished 
science-fiction novels — preferred lengths 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Authors may sub- 
mit any number of entries. $4000.00 in 
cash will be paid immediately to the 
Grand Prize Winner, of which $500.00 is 
an outright gratuity, and $3500.00 a mini- 
mum, guaranteed advance against royal- 
ties (non-returnable) at standard rates. 
Contest closes September 30, 1952. Grand 
Prize Winner will be announced on or 
before December 31, 1952. Decision of 
the judges, Everett F. Bleiler and T. E. 
Dikty, editors of the annua) BEST 
SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES, will be 
final. Unsuccesstul entries will be returned 
thereafter by express collect unless other- 
wise instructed. 


Hints to contestants. Give us an exciting, 
unusual story. Audacious concepts welcomed. 
Science must be sound, but more important 


to us is human motivation and sustained story 
interest. Don’t worry about startling the 
judges. 


SPONSORED JOINTLY BY 


SHASTA oa POCKET BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS INC. 
Foremost publishers Foremost publishers 
of original science- of popular-priced, 
fiction trade books. poper-bound editions. 


HIS is the largest lump sum ever offered for a 

science-fiction work — a tremendous opportunity 
for new as well as established writers! Book publica- 
tion by Shasta, with special, feature publicity. Simul- 
taneous contract for a subsequent Pocket 
edition! These rewards and advantages are unprec- 
edented in the science-fiction field. They justify a 
surpassing effort on your part to win the prize! 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN SCIENCE-FICTION 


We are searching for great science-fiction writing — 
better than the best now appearing! We know it 
exists somewhere, in the guts and imagination of 
someone reading about this contest. Perhaps a por- 
tion of it is already on paper. We want something 
fresh, original — a work so outstanding that it will 


gain new readers for science-fiction, and gratify old 
ADDITIONAL 


readers as well. 
PRIZES OF $2500.00 


All entries of merit which do not win the Grand 
Prize will be considered for an open number of 
Second Prizes of $2500.00 each, including Shasta 
and Pocket Book publication. All entries, whether 
top prize winners or not, will be considered eligible 
for Shasta publication. 


No entry form required. Mark your title page ‘‘Contest."’ 
SEND ENTRIES TO 


SHASTA PUBLISHERS 


5525 BLACKSTONE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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Graduate Now Leading Author 


A. FE. Van Vogt, one of the all- 
time greats in science fiction, au- 
thor of five published books, scores 
of stories and novelettes, writes 
“The Palmer Course is excellent. 
It was a milestone in my career.” 


This Free Book 
May Mean an Extra 
$150 a Month to You 


Learn at Home to Write More Salable 
Stories, Articles, Radio-TV Scripts 


If you earn less than $6000 a year as a writer, you 
owe it to vourself to read “The Art of Writing Sala- 
ble Stories.” Packed with useful information, this 
book tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio and TV. It explains Palmer's proven 
home-study training for higher income; tells what 
such famous authors as Rupert Hughes, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Keith Monroe, and successful graduates 
say about Palmer. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. They 
accepted my first story for $240. I’m thankful I 
signed up for the Palmer Course.”—Mrs. Helen Van- 
derbeke, Davenport, Lowa. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale — an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today’s Woman, then sold an article 
to Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course has helped 
me.”—Marlen Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimulat- 
ing book. You may read it and lay it aside—or it 
may be worth real money to you. Free—no obliga- 
tion; no salesman will call. Send for your free copy 
today. 


— Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-42 
Hollywood 28, California 


APPROVED 
tstoblished 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 


The 
of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 


Palmer Insti of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-42 


FREE 


Please send me free book, 


“The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 

Mr.) 

Mrs.) 

Miss ) 


Address 


City 
Please print cleariy. Veterans: check here Oo 


or 
| 


P.O. Box 1741 


It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can't 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. . it has been called ‘’The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.’ It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


only Book 


Song Copyrighting 
Information to 
0 Protect Your Ideas. 


@What's right and what's 
wrong with your songs 
@ 10 Commandments of 
successful Lyrics 
@ Range for your melody 
@ Simplified harmony 


=_ 
Written under pen name of famous 
radio composer-conductor with 25 

= years’ experience in the song industry. 
Send for — 


oF HOLLYWOOD we seat curt 
=a Dept.C , P.O. Box 407, Hollywood 28, Calif. ! 


Come, gather round 


By NeLson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


IKE most writers, 90 per cent of readers of 

Author & Journalist, if I may judge from 
correspondence, are friends of cats. They'll en- 
joy getting acquainted with another cat lover, 
for folks fond of cats form a closer-knit fraternity 
than the Masons or the Knights of Columbus or 
the ‘Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists. 
Even the few readers who are militantly against 


Walter Chandoha 


cats may be interested in learning how these ani- 
mals formed the means for development of an 
international reputation in four short years. 

The reputation is Walter Chandoha’s. His 
camera study of his pet Loco—the most photo- 
graphed cat in the world—adorns the A&J cover. 
He is the only person whose sole profession is 
photographing cats. His files contain close to 
4,000 selected negatives. 

How was he directed into his life work? 
Through chance, an act of Providence, or what 
you will. He'd been a professional photographer 
—for advertising agencies, for the Army in the 
Pacific—through the comparatively few years since 
he got out of high school. Back from war, how- 
ever, he had about decided to become an adver- 
tising copywriter and was studying for it in New 
York University. 

Striding through a swirling blizzard on the way 
from the university to his apartment one eve- 
ning, he heard a faint cry. Huddled far back 
on a doorstep was a gaunt grey tabby kitten. 
Chandoha picked up the cat, held it inside his 
overcoat, and took it home. Warmed and fed, 
Tabby began playing on the floor. Chandoha 
reached for his camera, made a dozen shots. 

He showed the prints to editors and advertising 
men whom he knew. If you can do this sort of 
thing, why take a grueling job in an agency? they 
asked him. 

From then on, copywriting was out of Chan- 
doha’s future. The day he got his university de- 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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gree, he set bimself up on Long Island as a 
photographer of cats only. That was less than 
four years ago. He is still there, with five cats, 
a mass of photographic equipment, a telephone 
jangling with orders—and international fame. 

The many camera fans among A&J readers will 
want to know how he does his superb job. Back 
of it, of course, are a sure artistic taste, a wide 
knowledge of photography, and a personality to 
which cats universally respond. As for equip- 
ment, he ordinarily uses a Rolleiflex with flash 
operated by an extension cord. He directs studio 
lamps to produce just the effect he wants. Out- 
of-doors he prefers a 4x5 Speed Graphic. 

Chandoha’s success, I feel, offers some perti- 
nent suggestions to us writers. 

For one thing, he was ready when opportunity 
—in his case in the form of inspiration—came. 
He could take advantage of it because he had 
the training and experience. 

The highly specialized nature of his work is 
another point worth the consideration of writers. 
Far be it from me to say that every writer should 
be a specialist, but my observation is that it is 
easier for the average writer to carve a niche for 
himself in some specialty. 

And then I come, as usual, to emphasis on 
work. A thousand professional photographs a 
year that pass Chandoha’s own critical judgment 
—I just wonder how the average writer’s produc- 
tion stacks up beside that in time and effort and 
labor; I know darned well how mine does, and 
I’m ashamed to say. It’s work, more than any- 
thing else, that will give us the recognition we 
want. Of course, being impatient, we'd like it 
to come soon as it did to Chandoha, but there 
are certain values in its coming late. 

My Uncle Wilbur used to say as he worked in 
his garden with the dubious assistance of his big 
Llack cat: “We wouldn't want every plant to 
bloom at the same time, would we, Blackie? The 
point is that they all do bloom if they are any 
good.” 

OR writers who really want to go places with 
their writing, there will be an answer to their 
desires in the May Author & Journalist—and the 
issues that follow it month after month. 

Ethel and I have heard many a writer say, 
‘What wouldn’t I give to find out how a pro- 
fessional does it!” He now can find out. A top 
flight author has consented—and consented with 
enthusiasm—to explain comprehensively just how 
one attains success in writing. 

Next month there will begin a series of articles 
“On Becoming a Writer” by August Derleth, au- 
thor of 60 outstanding books of fiction, verse, 
biography, and other types of writing, contribu- 
tor to over 300 magazines ranging from the 
pulps to the Atlantic Monthly and the Yale Re- 
view. I feel sure every reader of Author & Journ- 
alist is familiar with some of his work. 

This will be as useful and important a series 
as any writers’ magazine has ever had the privi- 
lege of publishing. It is not made up of tricks 
and shortcuts. Instead it relates in detail the 
methods, the practices, the habits of work, that 
have put Mr. Derleth in the forefront of Ameri- 
can writers. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 
THE PRESIDENT CALLING 


Scenes from the Great Musical Drama, 
“The Storm at Sea” 


The most heartening news coming from Captain Osborne and 
crew of the ‘‘Good-Will’’ Ship of State, as they sail from port 
to port with their message to the world, is the high degree of 
intelligence manifested among the people regarding the impor- 
tance of our basic laws of life. Fully aware that these laws 
are betrayed by wars and excessive taxation, they long for peace 


that the year 1952 is the most crucial year in world history. 
Who will sponsor this mission of mercy? Who will portray one 
of the greatest stories ever told? 


Manuscript on Review 


FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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Eighth Annual 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
June 23 —July 25 


Directed by Alan Swallow 
University of Denver 


Workshop sessions in the popular story, quality 


story, novel. poetry, non-fiction, and juvenile. 


Among the lecturers and consultants will be Var- 
dis Fisher, Marian Castle, Vincent McHugh, 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Odessa Davenport, Don- 
na Geyer, Dorothy E. $. Hansen, William Peden, 
Virginia Greene Millikin, Florence Crannell 
Means, Bruce Woodford. 


Write for bulletin to: 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


A Complete Publishing Service 
For Authors At Low Cost 


@ Let us handle your book @ 
Complete art and editorial: work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct 
mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries and direct. 


Novels, texts, and juveniles. 
@ We publish, not just print @ 
Write us about the book you have. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


740 N. Church St. Rockford, Hl. 


What readers say 


Notice to Otis 
“After 30 years’ trying,” 
If not dead, I'll be dying! 
Dorotuy W. Caton 
Billings, Mont. 


Cats’ and Authors’ Faces 


I find A&J interesting and helpful, it 
doesn’t matter who or what is on the cover. I 
like cats; they all photograph beautifully. And 
like the eyes of Arthur F, Otis, most authors’ 
photos give a message—kindness, understanding, 
and courage. 

Maria REMBERT 
Chicago, Il. 


A Million Words—AIl Wrong 


I've been a subscriber a long time. 
TOPS now. Keep it up. 

And please emphasize the fact that there is no 
magic formula to good writing. It is work, and 
hard work. 

Also, the old bromide of having to write a 
million words before one learns the technique. 
If those million words are all written wrong, then 
they have been of no value whatever. 

I know, because 1 wrote them, all wrong. Am 
on the way up now. 


Av] is 


Lima LymMaAn 
Newton Falls, Ohio 


There’s Stuff Everywhere, Ross 

Ross F. Kavaner states in A&J that it is hard 
to find story material and that we writers would- 
n't recognize it if we fell flat on our faces in a 
pile of it. 

Now, then, Ross, I am surprised at you. I 
thought that story material was the least of a 
writer's troubles. Of course most of my stuff is 
articles. However, my trouble is to find the time 
to get it all down on paper. [ pick up material 
in the world around me, conversations overheard, 
stufl [ read, observations, and there seems no 
end to it. 

BLANCHE QUINT 
Detroit, Mich. 


| Asked Magazine Readers 


Just a thought in line with reader Torrey 
Smith’s comment, “Do editors know?” I have 
been wondering, too. One day in the East, while 
| was browsing around a newsstand, a woman 
picked up a magazine, glanced at the table of 
contents, then put it down with, “Huh! When 
they start printing some good stories again, I'll 
take it. Who wants to read all those stuffy arti- 
cles?” 

I'd been feeling rather the same way myself, 
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so I went around asking some of my friends and 
neighbors what they liked or didn’t like about 
magazines these days. You might be interested 
in some of the comments: “I quit taking 
when they dropped all fiction.” “Too many of 
those ‘how-to’ articles in . When you try 
something, it usually doesn’t work anyway.” 
“Prices too high for what you get in magazines 
these days.” “No good stories any more.” “Too 
many hash-over articles from the news.” 

The big magazines have been spending a lot 
of money recently in subscription drives. Maybe 
it would be a good idea for them to spend a 
little to find out what readers really want. What 
do you think? 


Marcaret L. Hopcrarr 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


MSS. Astounded Him 


Your magazine really gets around. What is 
more, it reaches the right people. The short 
Hlurb you printed about our editorial wants has 
produced astounding results. Manuscripts are 
coming in fast and furious. And some are mighty 
interesting. Many thanks. 

J. H. Lavery 
News Editor 


The Waterways Journal 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Climate of Good Writing 


The artide by Paul Annixter, “I Write by 
Feel,” is the best of its kind I have ever read, 
admirable from both a theoretical and a practical 
viewpoint, and defining a direction in writing 
that many of us have been groping for in pres- 
ent years. 

Some of our best writers—Ezra Pound, Virginia 
Woolf, etc.—have shown the climate and_ back- 
ground of good writing and given their theories 
of what should be attained, but except for detail- 
ing a few individual methods, have left the appli- 
cation of their theories the problem of the writ- 
er. Failing solution, the writer is then forced to 
tailor his material in the limited patterns of the 
various formula tradesmen. 

If the article reaches young writers floundering, 
as I have been, in the academic “it-comes-by-in- 
spiration,” the “sit-down-and-knock-out-ten-thous- 
and-words-for-the-pulps” cult, and other mislead- 
ing approaches, it should do a great deal toward 
establishing a vital connection between the tal- 
ented but confused author and a public which 
by majority spends more on symphony concerts 
than baseball games, prefers fine foreign films to 
most Hollywood spectacles, and refuses to vote as 
the newspapers and radio tell it that it will. 
What Mr. Annixter says about the lag behind 
scientific advance is especially significant. 

Mrs. G. H. McGratu 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


salable. 


Write today tor my tree folder entitled Literary Help. 
It tells you what I do to help writers and how we get started. 


Get your copy 
of my Directory 
OF Laterayy 
Agents. 25c coin. 


ApriL, 1952 


who helps you create salable writings; a 
literary agent sells what is created. ‘The 
two functions are separate and distinct, and are 
not customarily performed by the same person. 
The agent solicits marketable material only, 
for no agent can sell manuscripts until they are 


A LITERARY CONSULTANT is a person 


As a consultant, it is my job to determine 
what is wrong with your manuscript and help 
you make it right before an editor or agent sees 
it. I then refer you to a competent New York 
agent, if you wish to work through one. 


My aid consists of CORRECTIVE CRITICISM, PROFESSIONAL EDIT- 
G or COMPLETE REVISION, as your special needs may indicate. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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A.D., quarterly magazine, is now in the market 
for off-trail, hard-hitting, realistic fitcion, poetry, 
and criticism, with emphasis on quality writing. 
A number of distinguished authors are among the 
contributors, but young talent is encouraged. No 
payment is being made at present. 

— 

Recurrence and Variegation are the two poetry 
quarterlies edited by Grover Jacoby, Room 540, 
124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. The form- 
er uses rhymed poetry; the latter, free verse. Ma- 
terial of high literary quality is published. The 
magazines make cash payment for all contribu- 
trons. 

— — 

American Forests, 919 17th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., is a possible market for fiction deal- 
ing with outdoor life in a fresh way. Payment is 
8c a word. Nort Base is editor. 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 318 
Murfreesboro Road, Nashville 10, Tenn., offers a 
limited market for fiction but pays higher than 
most farm journals—up to 5c a word. Short- 
shorts with farm background are the best bet. 

— Ae] — 

Donley Lukens Business News, P. O. Drawer 
1312, Las Vegas, Nev., seeks business news cor- 
respondents in communities of 15,000 or less in 
the Rocky Mountain states. No town is too small. 
The organization operates chiefly on an assign- 
ment basis, with payment from Vc to 1l4c a 
word. Address K. S. Lukens. 

—AeJ— 

UTO, monthly motor freight industry journal, 
is now located at 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. C. Peter Zurlinden, Jr., is still editor and 
publisher. 

— — 

The three Times weekly newspapers in Marin 
County, Calif., want storiettes and articles with 
home-town and suburban appeal. Under 500 
words; payment, $2 on acceptance. Poems are 
accepted also but without payment. Editor for 
the project is Mary Otis Davis, Writers Work- 
shop, Box 73, San Anselmo, Calif. 

— Ae] — 

Better Careers, devoted to opportunities in ed- 
ucation, employment, and business, will shortly 
publish its initial issue. Contributions are not 
invited till after the magazine appears, and thei 
will be welcome. Editor is Joseph Greenberger, 
General Publications, 321 S. 4th Ave., Mt. Vern- 
on, N. Y. 

— Ag] — 

Two network shows are seeking scripts, 21 
minutes playing time. Stars Over Hollywood, 
heard over CBS Saturday mornings, uses comedy- 
drama and young romance with strong feminine 
wppeal and some appeal to children. An occa- 
sional fantasy (religious or melodramatic) may 
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What Editors Want Now 


be considered, as may also holiday scripts if sub- 
mitted far enough in advance. Characters must 
be limited to the star and four supporting play- 
ers. Because of casting difficulties, the star must 
not be an older man or woman or a child. Ad 
dress: Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The other show—ABC Sunday evenings in 
U. S. A., other days in Canada—is Hollywood 
Stars on Stage, with substantially the same casting 
requirements. It emphasizes adventure and_ro- 
mance, but mystery, fantasy, holiday and other 
scripts are considered. Stories must interest  lis- 
teners in Canada as well as the United States. 
Address: Hollywood Stars on Stage, Revue Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 9370 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

The usual brief filler features in Country 
Gentleman are being retained and are open tor 
contributions. However, material has been bought 
for several years ahead for “Remember?” and so 
writers had better cross this department off their 
lists for the present. 

Ar] — 

Mrs. Isabelle Taylor has been appointed chief 
associate editor of Doubleday & Company, 575 
5th Ave., New York 22. She will continue to be 
editor-in-chief of Crime Books, Doubleday’s mys- 
tery department. 

— Ae] — 

Peggy P. Morris, the Newsette Co., 5205 Holly- 
wood 27, Calif., invites material on interiors and 
window displays of retail specialty shops, preter- 
ably those carrying the Jean Durain of California 
line. Each item should contain a_ photograph, 
4x5 or larger, and 100-400 words of copy; pay- 
ment $15 on acceptance. The material will be 
used in the Durain house organ. 

— — 

The Quatrain, Box 166, Creal Springs, IIl., is 
a semiannual four-page publication devoted sole- 
ly to quatrains with religious or moral themes. 
No payment except in prizes. H. L. Motsinger 
is editor. 

— — 

Pep and Courage is the inspiring title of a 
monthly magazine published in the interest of 
tuberculosis patients. It uses informative, humor- 
ous, and how-to articles; some fillers, mostly hu- 
morous. Fiction is used rarely; poetry to a limit- 
ed degree. No payment. The editor is Edward 
Macdonald, Firland Sanatorium, 1704 E. 150th 
St., Seattle 55, Wash. 

— — 

The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H., plans 
a Child’s Book of Verse divided by age groups 
from the very small to teen age. Poetry and illus- 
trations are invited; accepted material will be 
paid for on a royalty basis. The magazine itsel’ 
is also in the market for poetry and art work, to 
be paid for on publication. 
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ONTEST ENDING 
APRIL 


$40,000 IN CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRUE STORIES! 


Here’s a chance to add to your list of regu- 
lar markets. Four of the top ranking maga- 
vines are looking for new writers and 
paying big prize money to inspire new 
talent. It means an opportunity to open 
the doors to what may be a brand new 
market that can easily become a_ steady 
source of income. And to you “young: 
sters,” you beginning writers, this 
standing contest is a ready-made outlet to 
begin to test your abilities. 


Two things are of utmost importance and 
must be remembered. First, your stories 
must be true. They may be trom the 
lives of friends or relaitves but they must 
be true. We are looking for true stories 
of real life experiences which will leave 
the reader with a greater understanding of 
living. Second, stylistic expression is ol 
minor importance. This is a story contest 
and as such it is the nature of the experi- 
ence and the vividness of the emotion with 
which it is described that will be the de- 
termining factors. 


If your story is one of those accepted, it 
will appear in any one of these four best- 
selling first person magazines, — TRUE 
STORY — TRUE EXPERIENCE — 
TRUE LOVE STORIES — TRUE RO. 
MANCE. 


This is one of the biggest opportunities 
you'll find in the writing field. Don’t miss 
this chance. Your deadline is only a month 
away, so hurry and send your story in as 
soon as you can. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. All stories must be written in the first 
person, based on events that hap- 
pened either in your life or to people 
you know, and reasonable evidence of 
truth must be furnished upon request. 


10. 
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Stories must be not less than 1500 
words or more than 20,000, and must 
be written in English. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten 
double-spaced, or written legibly with 
pen. Write on one side of the paper 
only. Do not use tissue or onion skin 
paper. 

Carbon copies of stories, unfinished 
manuscripts, — previously published 
stories, printed material or poetry are 
not eligible as contest entries. 

All entries become the property of 
Mactadden Publications, Inc. Stories 
will be returned only if full first-class 
postage self-addressed return’ en- 
velope have been enclosed with entry, 
and no responsibility is assumed tor 
such return. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., reserves 
the right to buy at regular rates for 
possible publication any entry judged 
unacceptable for contest: prizes. 

You may submit more than one man- 
uscript, but not more than one prize 
will be awarded to any individual in 
this contest. 

In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. The decision of the 
judges will be final. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., reserves 
the right to publish any of the prize- 
winning stories in TRUE STORY, 
TRUE ROMANCE, TRUE LOVE 
STORIES, or TRUE EXPERIENCE. 
This contest is open to everyone every- 
where in the world, except employees 
of Macfadden Publications, Inc., and 
their families. 

This contest ends at midnight Wed- 
nesday, April 30, 1952. Entries post- 
marked after that date will not be 
considered. 

Address manuscripts for this contest 
to: ITRUE STORY CONTEST EDI- 
TOR, P. O. Box 1314, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CONTEST OPPORTUNITIES 


$60,000 for Writers 


Te is the outstanding year in the history 
of writing, so far as contests are concerned. 
Never before have as large or as varied 
awards been announced. 

In the announcements below and previous 
issues of Author & Journalist are opportunities 
for ambitious writers of all types to take advan 
tage of. 


\ prize of $4,000) is offered by Pocket) Books 
Inc.. and Shasta Publishers for the best) science 
fiction book manuscript submitted by August 31. 
Prizes of $2,500 each will be awarded to a num 
ber of runners-up. Preferred length of stories is 
60,000-100,000) words. Shasta, the leading trade 
hook publisher of science fiction, will publish 
the winning MS. in hard covers: Pocket Books 
will subsequently issue paperbound edition. 
kntries should) go to) Shasta’ Publishers. 9525 
Ave., Chicago 37, HL 

— 

Phe Mactadden Women's Group, Box 1314, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, offers 8&4 
prizes totaling $40,000, from a top) of 55,000 
down to $250, for first-person stories 1,500-20,000 
Each story must be based on events tint 
The 
contest. is conducted by the four sister pultics 
tions of the group, True Story, True Love Sto 
ws, True Romance, and True Experiences. En 
tries must be mailed by April 30. 

— Az] — 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in cooperation with 
‘Boys’ Life, ofters $2,000 for the best story for 
boys 12 to 16 years old. The story must be “of 
distinctive literary merit and in the finest Ameri- 
can tradition.” The contest, which is open to 
writers of the United States and Canada, closes 
September 15. Particulars are obtainable from 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 4th Ave. New 
York 16. 


words. 


happened to the writer or to someone else. 


~ Ab] - 


The World Publishing Company, 107 W. 43rd 
St. New York 18, has announced a contest. for 
religious novels of 60,000 words up. The prize 
$5,000. Manuscripts may “portray, dramatize, 
or reathrm religious or inspirational teaching, of 
any denomination, set in any period or locale.” 
Contest closes December 31. 

— Ae] 

\. S. Barnes & Company, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, have established two annual awards 
in sports writing. One award of $2,500 will be 
made for the best sports novel; the same amount 
for the best non-fiction work on sports or sport 
personalities. Minimum for each is 50,000 words. 
Closing date for 1952 is December 31. 
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Conquest, a new fiction magazine, otters a 
special opportunity to amateur writers of fiction. 
Prizes from $2,000 down to $250 will be awarded 
for the best short stories by new writers who are 
subscribers. Payment at regular rates will also be 
made for all stories published. Details are avail- 
«ble from the publishers, Writers Contest Publica 
tions, Inc., 418 State St.. St. Joseph. Mich. 


—A&] — 

Vantage Press, 230 W. dist St.. New York 18. 
offers 12 prizes trom $500 to $25 for new endings 
to Maric Monchen’s novel, Achilles Absent. Rules 
of the contest are obtainable from booksellers or 
from the Vantage Press. 

— — 

Phe International Poetry Contest conducted 
by the Authors & Artists Club of Chattanooga is 
open to any unpublished) poem under 32. lines. 
First prize is S15, and the club expects also to use 
the best submissions in a future anthology. The 
contest. Closes. May 1. Information is available 
from Mrs. J. Polk Stewart, 4102 Cherryton Drive. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

— Ag] — 

The sixth annual Writing Contest for Hospital 
ized Veterans will Close April 15. Details may 
be obtained from Hospitalized Veterans Writing 
Project, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago IL. Prizes 
include $1,000 in cash plus merchandise prizes of 
equal value. Short stories, plays, verse, and other 
contributions by hospitalized veterans are eligible. 

— Av] — 

\ round trip flight from New York to Paris 
plus a month’s stay in the latter city is the first 
prize oflered by New-Story in a contest for writ- 
ers under 35 years. Word limit is 7,000 words. 
Translations into English are welcomed. Stories 
must be marked “New-Story Young Writers’ Con- 
test’ and submitted to the editors at 6 Boulevard 
Poissonniere, Paris 9e, France. New-Story is de 
voted to fiction of high literary quality. 

— Av] — 

An award of $100 plus production at the Lake 
Shore Playhouse, Derby, N. Y., is offered for the 
best full-length play submitted by May 15. The 
contest: is sponsored by the Western New York 
Branch, League of American Pen Women, and 
the Lake Shore Playhouse. Entry blanks are ob 
tainable from Mrs. Gertrude G. Hunt, 122 Pearl 
St.. Buflalo 2. N. Y. 

— Av] — 

Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowships are avail 
able this year, as usual. These are intended to 
enable authors to carry on literary projects that 
promise to be significant. Each award is $2400, 
half of which is against royalties. Application 
blanks are obtainable from Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St.. Boston 7, Mass., or from 


futhor & Journalist. 
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Spot News for Profit 


Photo-journalism will be promoted nationally 
through courses at selected colleges and universi 
ties under the auspices of the National Press 
Photographers’ Association jointly with Encyclo. 
paedia Britannica, Inc. 

Three courses are scheduled for this year: short 
course, University of Kansas, Lawrence, April 17- 
19; seminar, Boston University, April 25; short 
course, University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 
23-25. 

The courses will emphasize camera reportage— 
the art of telling a newspaper story with pictures. 
— Ae] — 

Comedy clinics are being held in Newark, N. J. 
(third Friday of each month); Stamford, Conn. 
(first Friday of each month); Philadelphia (sec- 
ond Friday of each month); Washington, D. C. 
(fourth Friday of each month) . Clinics will open 
in Detroit, New Orleans, and St. Paul in April 
and May. 

The clinics are part of the program of the Na- 
tional Association of Gagwriters to discover and 
develop young comedy writers and comedians. 

Information is obtainable from George Lewis, 
Room 902, 292 Madison Ave., New York, who is 
executive director of the organization. 


Vantage Press has reopened its Hollywood ot- 
fice in order to offer better facilities for West 
Coast writers interested in its program of cooper- 
ative publishing of books. The main offices of 
the firm will continue to be located at 230 W. 
iIst St. New York; the Hollywood office is at 
6356 Hollywood Blvd. 

The Drury College Annual Writers’ Conference 
will be held April 18 and 19. This meeting brings 
together a large number of writers from the Ozarks 
—a region in which much literary work is being 
done. Information may be obtained from Ade- 
laide H. Jones, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 


Congratulations to the Writer, 
month celebrates its sixty-fifth anniversary. 
Founded in’ 1887) as organ for daily 
newspaper workers—such writers as the journalist 
and poet Eugene Field were early contributors— 
it has been for many years edited primarily for 
magazine and book writers. It has been con- 
sistently admired for its high literary standards 
and its interest in raising the quality of Ameri- 
can writing, and A. S. Burack, the present editor, 
has added new vigor to the old tradition. 


which this 


$6000 Annually for Prize Short Stories 


$2000 Third _ 
$1500 Fourth 


First 
Second 


lar monthly issues. 


For particulars write to 


published in Conquest — a new monthly fiction magazine 
devoted exclusively to stories written by new authors 


PLUS . . . payment of $100 for each short story (4000 words maximum) 
and $50 for each short-short (1500 words maximum) published in the regu- 


Only subscribers, who qualify as new or.relatively unknown authors, 
can submit manuscripts. 


WRITERS CONTEST PUBLICATIONS, INC 


$500 


$1000 Fifth 
__.. $250 


$ 750 Sixth 


418 State Street 


Publishers of Conquest — DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO FICTION BY NEW AUTHORS 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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We sll to all good marheth... 


BLUE BOOK satows JReaders 


"Jungle Incident” "Vive La Pirogue” Digest "Children of the Aton” 
by Guy Emery .by George N. Hebert | "Why »ut Counterfeiters in Jail?" by Poul Anderson 
by Samuel 4. Pettengill 


A LIPPINCOTT BOOK 


"Inventor in the Family” 


"Lullaby in Leather" "Night Flight” "Castaways on ‘iomansland" by David 0. Woodbury 
by kobert Turner by William #. Vance by Henry S. Galus 


YOUR LIFE 
Rancinces A DUTTON BOOK "The Sterile Woman" 
Saddle on @ Cloud” by br. £. 3. Mozes 


"Daybreak Affair" by Frank C. Robertson 
by Damaris Goehring WEEKLY ATV SALE 
A 25¢ RIGHTS SALE "", Losing Battle” RIGHTS 


by Thomas L. Cavanaugh “Survival” 
A JUVENILE BOOK "Wanton's Wake" by Thomas Gilchrist 
Richard S. Prath MAXWELL SHANE PRODUCTIONS 
"The Alabama Keider” OLD MEDAL 


by Betty Baxter Anderson SAGA 
The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY OMNIBQDK 
"Miskito Mettle" 
COSMOPOLITAN by Markos kangel "Oops! Wrong Party!" 
by Hoff 
Glass Wall" 
"Secret Sinner" A Novelette b: ARIN 
by Christine Mhyre Lois Eby G ad wEW DETECTIVE 
he Gallows in My Garden 

and : ne by Richard Deming "A Case for Louie” 


A FOREIGN by Bryce Walton 
RIGHTS SALE WONDER 


"Stonewall" 
lett to & -Ola”" 
by Paul Franklin "Hockey's Greatest Lines" 
EVERYBODY'S (London) by Raymond F. Jones by Vince Lunny 


Wed like to sell them your material! 


SERVICE: '!f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven collars fer a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
Practical advice . Covers the techniques well without being stuffy... Especially 
good at pointing out things to be avoided...” 
~American Library Association Booklisi 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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MY FIRST SPORTS STORY 
and What Made It Sell 


Here is expert advice on getting over the highest 
hurdle in a special type of writing 


By LEE FLOREN 


NE evening about ten years ago. weary of 
Western stories, sat in front of 

that tyrant of tyrants—my typewriter—and 
| thought, “I wish I knew another type of yarn 
to sell,” and IT looked at battered old Elsie Smith. 
Phen the thought came. “Why don't try a sports 
story?” 

had been selling Western fiction for three 
years and IT knew all the angles—yes, all of them. 
Today, almost a decade and 60 Western novels 
later, | realizé I still have much to learn. Oh, 
the vanity of’ ignorance! 

Accordingly I went to the corner newsstand 
and purchased a bunch of sports magazines. | 
read them all. A published story is a blueprint 
of what the particular editor desires. I wanted to 
learn the formula of those blueprints. 

1 wanted a check. 

Not wanting to turn out a dud, [ did some 
statistical work. I found that stories concerning 
prizefights and baseball games were, and still are, 
the most popular sports stories. I decided on a 
fight story. This objective attained, 1 gave some 
attention to the selection of a main character. 

He would, of course, be a prizefighter. Readers 
of sports stories demand action—and this action 
must be physical, not psychological. 

Remember how Tony Galento used to waddle 
around the ring? | modeled my protagonist aiter 
Galento. Because of his big belly my hero had 


Lee Floren studied at the University of Mon- 
tana, Santa Barbara College, and Occidental Col- 
lege. He sold his first story when out of college 
one year. In the dozen years since, he has pub- 
lished more than 1000 magazine stories, Western 
and other, and 60 novels. He now lives in Cali 
jornia, when he is engaged professionally in the 
writing of fiction. 


trouble keeping up his trunks. He was forever 
grabbing at them when they threatened to desert 
him. Theretore the fight mob had dubbed him 
“Suspenders.” Thus IT had a main character. 

So far, so good, I told the blonde on the 
calendar over my desk. (The blonde did not even 
answer!) 

At that time | had sold, so my records show, 
some 38 Western stories. They had been pur- 
chased by Street and Smith, Popular Publications, 
Columbia Publications, other publishing 
houses, some now out of business. I knew the 
formula of a Western story. For all popular 
escape-fiction is written on formula. The sooner 
a would-be author learns that formula, the soon- 
er he starts to cash those nice long editorial 
checks. 

‘To sell a Western story one has to have an in- 
teresting and admirable protagonist, either male 
or female, and this protagonist must strive against 
worthy odds to gain a goal worth while—a ranch, 
another male or female, or even a horse. 

1 decided this same formula held good also for 
the sports story. Only, in the case of a sports 
story, the objective must be of another nature— 
win a game, win a girl, or win self-respect, or any 
other goal the writer conjures. 

What was Suspender’s objective? 

He had a restaurant, and it wasn't making 
money yet; he had just started it. He had a good 
fat wife, three fat kids, and he wanted to leave 
the fight racket all in one piece. Accordingly he 
fought with all he had, and he won the cham- 
pionship, and this dough was enough. This over, 
he did what Joe Louis should have done—he re- 
tired and stayed retired. 

He worked his restaurant into a_ profitable 
business. 

That was my first short sports story, and it 
worked. While I have written sports stories only 
as a sideline with my Westerns, [I have sold every 
one I have written, and [Continued on Page 26 
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The writer's life, both gay and sad— 
But usually it’s not too bad 


Day-by-Day Experiences 


From My Writing: Venison, Proposals 


By Lois MILLER 


NY WRITER would do well to realize early 

in his career that many items other than 
checks will come from writing. They are likely 
to amount to a great deal. 

As soon as my work began to appear with rea 
sonable regularity, the gifts began to come in. | 
wrote for small farm magazines and farm tabs, and 
often the loot would be a dozen fresh eggs, a mess 
of garden stuff, a fat hen dressed for the pan, 
or a live cackling hen which posed a transporta- 
tion problem. 

Hunks of venison and other game and several 
boxes of California fruit stemmed from my writ- 
ing. Invitations to spend a week end at resorts 
whose range of prices would never be understood 
by my purse were not at all uncommon. 


I Concentrate on Love 
By IRENE MARTIN 


OST WRITERS and writers’ journals advo- 
cate breaking into print by means of the 
Short filler paragraphs, the jokes, the poems, etc.. 
that all magazines use to round out their pages. 

It's good sound advice, most novices concede, 
but they just can’t seem to get started. They write 
and write and write, anything and everything, 
and nothing seems any good. It doesn’t sell, any 
of it. They're still stuck. I know. I did the same 
thing myself when I started out. 

I, too, got nowhere until I decided to concen- 
trate on one type of filler for one field. I chose 
poems. I began sending them out to the love 
pulp and contession magazines, because those 
were the magazines I wanted to write for. 1 
didn't waste any time and energies on anything 
else. I sat down and wrote poems, love poems. 
love stories told in verse. I made them as roman- 


An antelope and a duck hand carved of wood. 
complimentary tickets to special events, an offer 
of adoption, and proposals of marriage have been 
part of my writing loot. (The latter two I de- 
clined.) 

My most touching gift was a lonely banana in 
a brown paper sack and a dozen and a half care 
fully laundered “found” handkerchiefs ‘These 
were tendered by an appreciative oldster I had 
written up. 

Interesting invitations have been numerous. 
Rooms and cars have been placed at my disposal. 

\ bigger pavoft is found in the lasting friend 
ships a writer forms. There has been a steady 
widening of my horizon. This, incidentally, means 
a steady increase in my material for articles. 


Poems 


tic as | could, and packed them with emotion. 

In less than two months a large pulp and con- 
fession house had bought two of them. 

Today I sell my love poems regularly to this 
inarket. IT get invaluable guidance from the edi- 
tors. | make more than enough to keep me in 
supplies and stamps. More important. these poems 
have kept me plugging, kept me at my type 
writer, kept me producing. As my confidence in- 
creased—nothing increases confidence like a check 
—I began writing and submitting short stories and 
artides to these same publications. My writing 
facility and ability improved, and there was al- 
ways a check for a poem to take away the sting 
of a story reject. 

Today I am past the hundred mark in my sales 
of these poems alone, in this one field. | am 
ready to take it from there to bigger things. 


Humor from My Business 


By FRANK W. BALL 


FILL out some 200 tax returns annually. An 

article on taxes must offer something new. 

am continually confronted with people 
who know the deductions better than I do—or 
so they think. I am asked to deduct from 
wages and salaries such items as lodge dues, 
tombstones, refrigerators, and jewelry. 

I got the idea of writing a humorous article, 
at the same time enlightening, on income tax 
laws. I analyzed each request for a deduction, 
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and referred to the tax regulation that gave 
rise to the idea. 

For instance, union dues are deductible. 
Among members, the union is known as a lodge. 
Thus from a member of, say, the Elks or the 
Odd Fellows: “Bill Jones got his lodge dues 
deducted down at the revenue office. Why 
can’t I?” 

I mailed my article to America, and received 
a check within a week. 
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Writer, Tell the TRUTH 


A slashing attack on pressure groups that see 


predudice in every printed line 
By CHARLES SAMPSON 


OO many people in America today are try 
ing to tell writers what to write and how 
to write it. They include bellicose propa 

vandists, angry theologians, tea-and-muthns “edu 
cators,” and kindred front-men for loud-mouthed 
pressure groups, whose diversely stated aims all 
boil down to intimidation of the writer, especial 
ly the younger and hungrier practitioner of the 
trade. 

Their bludgeon is the familiar, cowardly dodge 
of dubbing as anti-this or pro-that—and_ therefore, 
curiously, somehow taboo—any thought, character, 
or situation which clashes with the assorted mo 
tives of these indignant bellwethers; of attempt 
ing to suppress by slander, imposture, and threat 
any idea which offends the conceits of axe-grind- 
ing groups whose grandiose pretensions are as 
transparent as the psychic quirks of the ham-and 
egg Fuehrers who speak for them. Behind their 
backs. they hold ever ready the three standard 
moth-eaten bogeys of race, religion, and “class.” 

Sometimes gently quavered, sometimes loudly 
bellowed, their admonitions of late stress the 
startling theme that nobody anywhere shall ever 
be written about in an uncomplimentary—to-wit. 
honest—manner. Further, the writer is counseled 
to put more “brotherhood,” less self-respect. less 
faith and patriotism, into his writing. 

Most preposterous of all, the contention cur. 
rently is heard that all writers, bar none. bear 
an obligation to endow with bogus dignity all 
specimens of the human race everywhere. Most 
particularly, it is further contended, does this 
obligation entail the need for lying about what 
are termed, for lack of intelligible words, ‘‘com- 
mon people.” 

Behind all this unctuous and insidious blathe: 
is a firm hewing to a line, crazy in its tracery, but 
pointed unerringly toward depiction of all men 
as faceless, colorless, raceless “units” populating 
an amorphous blob. In brief, the Ideal of the 
Uplift. 

Racial, religious, class bogeys have no place in 
anybody's formula for sincere writing, and at 
tempts to inject them are always presumptuous 
and impudent, whatever the thumb that yearns 


Charles Sampson is a journalist and magazne 
writer now living in New Jersey. He has worked 
on newspapers in various cities, and was a mem- 
ber of the group of writers—H. L. Mencken, 
Gerald W. Johnson, and others—that made Balti 
more notable in literary circles a few years ago. 
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to jab the needle. Uplifters obviously never 
pause to realize, in their warm preoccupation 
with the faceless multitudes, that all races and 
all men have their own pristine animal peculiari- 
ties and spiritual peculiarities as well. Some of 
these attributes are exceedingly obnoxious. Many 
of them are shocking, even in mailable print. 
But all of them have been quite frankly admitted 
and even boasted of, at one time or another, by 
those whose destiny it is to bear them. 

Race and religious prejudice mystify me. Their 
devotees seem as futile as a lunatic whom I once 
knew, whose vocation was the nailing of potatoes 
to other citizens’ front doors. So I usually place 
open confidence in most men, not as a matter of 
effort, but because it is natural and easy to do so, 
When confidence and respect misfire, as they are 
bound to do on occasion, it is both natural and 
easy to turn elsewhere without rancor or hulla- 
balloo. 

Unul I was 16 or so, I never encountered the 
sound of prejudice because I never made a busi- 
ness of searching for it or inviting it. Then 1 
was called “dog of an unbeliever’” not by some 
lewd and pediculous Arab out of a Talbot 
Mundy tale, but by an itinerant Jewish peddler 
who added by wav of bonus, “You . you eat 
pig!” 

Here now, according to the modern formula, I 
should snuffle and spin you a pretty fable, and 
make the uplifters’ hearts bleed by declaring that 
the imbecile taunt left a great wound, a pain that 
still makes me lock myself into the garret and 
weep. Well, it didn’t. It struck me as inane and 
very funny. [T never yet have eaten pig, I never 
intend to, and TI still recall the incident as funny. 
I was able. you see, to versteh the Yiddish. 

I am strongly in favor of sending colored boys 
to the Naval Academy, and to Groton and St. 
Paul's: of bidding their elders don the pink and 
ride to hounds, and cakewalk—along with the 
modern version of white gentry—at Baltimore's 
Bachelors’ Cotillion; of inviting them to do as 
they damn well please anywhere anytime inside 
the limits prescribed for all of normal and man- 
nered humanity. 

But if I feel impelled to write a piece about 
a characterful manservant of revered memory, I'll 
honestly tell you first of all that he was a blacka- 
moor. He stole half my larder every week. He 
illicitly carried my clothing to a hockshop, kept 
by no dignified altruist, but by a scurvy usurer 
often in trouble with the cops. He carved his 


chums with a knife and joyously punctured his 
malodorous harem with an icepick. It was rou 
tine tor me to find him drunk in his white coat 
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in the bathtub when I returned from eight hours 
of editorializing about holdups and rapes and $2 
murders, committed, incidentally, by “common 
people” who stuck their idiotic necks away out 
in demanding that police and hangman abuse 
their dignity to the fullest. The emerging charac- 
ter will be far less a caricature or zoo exhibit 
than the straw “persecuted black man” who is the 
stock-in-trade of Communists, political agitators, 
and windy lecturing Gubwomen. 

And if a jolly drunken holy man of my faith 
sometime rates a place in my day's work, then I'll 
say in typescript that he is a bull-necked Irish 
busy-izzy, and his Lrishness will be necessary to 
the vignette because a bull-necked [risher is total- 
ly different from a bull-necked Pole or Hindu or 
Chinese. I'd be dishonest with myself and the 
reader too if I sketched him as a gilt lily, peer of 
all the saints, and devoid of earthy identity. If 
the pressure Gestapo can find any prejudice here, 
as an excuse for letting fly with a splash of push- 
cart scurrility containing many repetitions of the 
prefix anti, they are more than welcome to put 
it under a microscope and keep it there. 

Perhaps | do not comprehend prejudice be 
cause Tam a jumble of blood strains whose beat 
ers never kidded themselves, never cared a rap 
about the world’s opinion, and consequently were 
let strictly alone at their own amusing devices. 
Perhaps it is because | have dwelt in a jumble of 
places, among jumbled souls who cared no 
more about my origins than I about theirs. The 
paternal strain in my family was washed ashore 
into 1630 New England without pious bleating, 
astride a keg of Hollands. The rest, surviving a 
hanged pirate and a clerical forebear who in the 
name of lahveh Sabaoth rubbed the breasts of 
pretty young girls “to rout their demons,” is a 
Lewis Carroll sort of hash, of Prussian and 
French and Romany rai and Black Trish. Tam 
proud of those strains and proud of the so-called 
illegitimacy which occasionally can be found 
among them, but I never wear them upon my 
shoulders, either as epaulettes or as chips to be 
knocked off. They merely constitute my guar- 
anty against ever being included among the face 
less, and they also afford excellent armor against 
any danger of drowning in racial or genealogical 
or geographical indignation. 


ELTING back to the pressure Matia, which 
screams and summons grizzly bears every time 


some writer tailors a telltale uniform to fit a 
member of this race or that, I confess it: impossi- 
ble for me to fathom a state of mind which, pre- 
tending to be honest and normal, denies any 
man’s identity for any reason this side of the 
Bertillon galleries, the insane asylums, and the 
legislative halls. That, truly, is akin to denying 
that many Irishmen have simian upper lips and 
possess little ethnic kinsmen whom Italian organ- 
grinders degrade with tin cups and red Spahi 
jackets: akin to making Don Juan a chorus boy 
and Cleopatra a union-suited milkmaid from the 
tall grass; all of a piece with trying to make me 
believe that Litthe Black Sambo is a more delight- 
ful companion when dipped in Clorox. 

Charles Dickens's Fagin, about whom there has 
been an ill-bred caterwauling of late, is for me 
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a sinister Oriental rogue. But his Bill Sykes, 
obvious Anglo-Saxon and certainly an implied 
Christian, is a far darker scoundred who has 
haunted my nightmares since childhood. But is 
it_on record that all the archbishops of Christen- 
dom ran bawling for Dickens's blood over Bill, 
or over Undertaker Sowerberry, most unappetiz- 
ing symbol of the breed of men who function in 
the shadow of the Church as humble washers of 
the dead? 


 gpemengatons groups are evil, and all writing per- 
sons will do well to avoid the odor of contam- 
ination. He who speaks for himself alone, bowing 
to nobody in his writing, will never have to send 
his self-respect and his conscience to a delousing 
station. 

If any vacillating young writer needs a sorry 
example to sober him, let him look at the scared 
and scary newspapers. Let him look at the mov- 
ies, babbling into a terrified beard under a pres 
sure which once could have been liquidated for 
ever by one bold and savage, counter-attack, at a 
moment which is no longer propitious. Let him 
peep into the infantile bedlam of radio, with 
whose crazy backstairs IT am not unfamiliar, and 
by all means let him cock an eye on television, 
whose current plight is suggestive of an alarmed 
and greedy chameleon trying to waltz on a Scot- 
tish plaid. All have earned a measure of scorn 
from intelligent and decent men. 

Observing, let the writer note that those who 
wield pressure threats are fooling always with a 
boomerang. There are too many solid instances 
in history where man, deprived of his harmless 
slapstick and the right to tell the truth, has sud- 
denly reached deep among repressed humors and 
come up with reckless tar pot and headsman’s 
bright axe—a nasty gesture, hardly conducive to 
dignity and the build-up of human welfare. His- 
tory is cyclic, and there is always a limit to the 
lericompooping that human nature will take. 

Though at this moment many an honest writer 
is being beaten close to the wailing wall by anti- 
social pressures besetting his trade, he can save 
and strengthen himself—and his skill and his fel- 
low-writers—by coherent and stolid resistance, al- 
ways remembering that no power can make him 
write other than he wishes to write, and all 
threats and trends be damned. He need never 
try to transform himself into a bleeding-heart, a 
sociologist, or an economist. 

Dignity? If man has any dignity left, it is only 
the writer’s job to report upon it, if he notices it 
at all. If he fails at reporting, if he tries to shape 
and shepherd and soar, he falls on his wistful 
nose as a writer and becomes a Man with a Mis- 
sion, and the writing trade is well rid of him as 
a propagandist and a nuisance. 

Courage, of course, will bring the honest writer 
many a foul blow in the pocketbook, wherefore 
he can remember this: 

The author who hoards his real talents for 
avocational writing usually fares better than the 
man who wastes his precious words and ideas for 
the glory of someone else, on a paid vocational 
writing stint in some city room, advertising 
foundry, or other [Continued on Page 28} 
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If you analyze it, perhaps you will discover 


several—ot 13 fundamental errors 


By CHARLES CARSON 


a new gadget for writers. These devices are 

of two general types, the mechanical and the 
literary. Vhe mechanical contrivance demands no 
writing ability whatever. You merely spin a 
wheel or press a button and plots are shelled out 
like sandwiches at the automat. 

the literary gadget is designed tor the more 
adventurous and does require a certain amount 
of thinking. It may appear in the form of a 
textbook, a course, or a “system.” Usually it 
promises to make all orthodox methods of writ- 
ing obsolete. Why give your brain a_ beating 
when you can produce stories simply and easily 
with the new Escalator Method of Authorship? 

The appeal lies not in the creative value of 
the device, but in its newness. country 
where no automobile is any good unless the cur- 
rent model has several added features, we have 
come to believe that everything worth owning or 
knowing has been invented in the last decade. 
We have learned to accept newness and call it 
progress. 

Yet the fact remains that a writer is using the 
same brain that man has used for centuries, and 
the brain is the writer’s sole creative tool. Not 
only are we using the same brain to do good 
writing, but we are using it to make the same 
mistakes. I have read other people’s manuscripts 
lor 17 years, and for more than ten years I have 
failed to discover one new type of error. 

Not long ago, in a meeting of the Professional 
Writers League, certain members wanted to know 
why their stories hadn't sold. There followed the 
usual answers concerning slant, timeliness, taboo, 
etc. Finally, ventured to suggest that possibiy 
the rejected material was not written well enough. 
The president asked me to describe some of the 
common errors beginners were making, which | 
did at the next meeting. 

Following is a list of the reasons for rejection 
that I outlined. If your manuscript hasn't sold, 
the chances are it contains some of these short- 
comings. 

1. Follows no accepted pattern. 


I’ YOU want a path beaten to your door, in- 


Editors want 


Charles Carson was born in the Ozarks, a 
descendant of Kit Carson. For 20 years he has 
been a writer, his work including fiction, special 
articles, textbooks, and radio plays. Mountain 
Troubadour, set in his native hills, is his latest 
novel. He is well known as a lecturer on fiction 
and other literary subjects. 


1952 


Why Doesn’t That Story Sell? 


one—or 


originality within the scope of established pat- 
terns, but they do not often care for experiments 
in literary forms except for experimental maga- 
zines, 

2. Hybrid material. ly your manuscript a story, 
an article, an essay, or an editorial? Is it drama, 
humor, romance, satire, adventure, or inspiration- 
al prose? Make it something, but never a hodge- 
podge of several somethings. 

3. Book plot in a miniature frame. A. short 
story is a story that is short. If you take enough 
plot for a novel and compress it into 6,000 words, 
it is not a short story but an outline of a long 
one. 

1. No reader identification. Every fictionist has 
to know what viewpoint is. The errors I find are 
in a lack of viewpoint. change of viewpoint 
without due preparation, and use of the view- 
point of a character that is without due import 
ance in the action. 

5. Dialogue without purpose. Dialogue serves 
(a) to characterize the speaker, (b) to highlight 
the action, and/or (c) to bring the story for- 
ward. Two persons merely talking do not make 
dialogue. 

6. Statement without delineation. A reporter 
telly what happened, while a fictionist portrays 
a situation rather than merely stating its exist- 
ence. It isn’t enough to make your reader be- 
lieve that a thing happened—he wants to experi- 
ence the happening. 

7. Author intrusion. The readers wants to fol- 
low the action rather than the author's views of 
the action. The author stepping between his 
reader and the characters is something like a 
playwright standing on the stage during the pre- 
sentation of a play and explaining it to the audi- 
ence. If the scene is correctly portrayed, the 
reader has already become a part of the action 
and no commentary is needed. 

8. Lacks reader orientation. first hundred 
words should orient the reader to the main fac- 
tors pertinent to the story. These are usually 
time, place, characters, their relation to each 
other, and whether the tone is to be light or seri 
ous. If weather, season of year, color of a man’s 
topcoat, or anything else is to figure prominently 
in the story’s development, it should be “planted” 
in the opening. 

9. Lacks story progression. If you pick up a 
character, carry him through 5,000 words of ac- 
tion, and drop him where you found him, you 
haven't a story. Some goal should be attained, 
some decision reached, some lesson learned that 
gave his struggle significance. [Turn to Page 27! 
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TIPS FOR BEGINNERS 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


What are common pitfalls of the beginning 
writer, and how can one avoid them? 


There are common errors made by cach type 
of writer—the poei, the writer of fiction, the writ 
er of non-fiction, etc. But the errors common to all 
of them are numerous. Here are a few: 

1. Lack of interest in turning out a professional 
manuscript, both in appearance and in workman 
ship. To prevent this, be certain that your manu 
script. is done properly in appearance, but even 
more, that it is the best piece of workmanship of 
which you are capable at that time. 

2. Lack of application of knowledge and com 
mon sense every step along the way. from securing 
ideas and information, through writing, to mar 
keting. What we know we often don't act upon. 
and this is always a grave error. 

3. Mistaken judgment that writing is accom 
plished all by inspiration—that craftsmanship, crit 
ical study, and anaysis of markets are unimport- 
ant. Without these three one gets nowhere. 


In what ways ts the writer protected from 


plagiarism or literary piracy? 

New writers worry much too much about this 
possibility. Literary piracy is quite rare and the 
new writer has the least reason to worry about it— 
for the simple reason that his work is commonly 
not good enough to sell, let alone for anvone to 
plagiarize! 

The theory of the law is that literary property 
is protected as private property under common 
law until it is published: when it is published, it 
is protected only if it is copyrighted. Violation 
of the property right at either stage is ground for 
a civil suit for damages. Consult your lawver at 
once if you find evidence of plagiarism of vou 
materials. 


What action can be taken by an author if a 
publishing firm does not purchase a manuscript 
submitted and also fails to return the manuscript 
in the return envelope provided? 


(1) Report the difficulty to responsible organi 
zations and trade journals, such as duthor & Jow 
nalist. (2) After a reasonable lapse of time. and 
after a polite letter of inquiry, send a registered 
letter (return receipt requested) stating that the 
manuscript has been withdrawn from considera 
tion: then send the manuscript to another market. 


What procedure is used by magazines in deter 
mining the price paid for a manuscript? 


Magazines normally pay according to a “rate” 
ov scale, which will varv from magazine to maga 
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ane. The rate will be upon the basis either of 
the “piece,” that is, purchase of a story or article 
of certain general lengths, without regard for ex 
act wordage; or upon the basis of the word, that 
is. so much payment per word. Most magazines 
have certain premium rates for consistent contrib- 
utors, name writers, or especially valuable contri- 
butions. 


My ut wise for a beginning writer to submit his 
work to a professional critic? Is the expense justi- 
fred? 


1 don’t think a Hat answer is possible. “Uhis is 
a decision each writer must make for himself, de 
pending upon his individual situation. Some fac 
tors he needs to consider are his present attain 
ment in skill: his progress alone and without con 
sultation: the availability of a critic for his kind 
of work; his own ability to learn from others: and 
how much he can attord. All these factors will 
vary greatly. 

Some writers need the help more than others: 
some critics are undoubtedly better than others. 
But I do believe that almost every writer at one 
time or another (and I know some skilled and 
established ones who still use critical assistance) 
will need help trom someone competent to give 
it. and that at the right stage for both writer and 
critic, the expenditure will be found valuable. 


How much effect’ does strictly “commercial” 
writing have on any “serious” work one may wish 
to do? 

This ettect will vary according to the interests 
and temperament of the writer. Some writers can 
mix the two quite successfully. Others find them 
selves developing chiefly in one or the other. Phere 
is no pat answer. Most writers. however, alter try 
ing several kinds of writing, will settle on two on 
three and specialize in those. Probably tew will 
specialize in one alone unless their success it 
is exceptional or unless they are exceptionally 
single-minded. Some variety is truly a spice. 


Iy there a recommended way to gain experience 
and development of technique for one who ts not 
interested in writing as a profession, but who finds 
in his work a need to do some writing? 


Phis includes a great majority of persons, since 
it is most rare that a person at some time during 
his life does not need to turn out a few pieces of 
writing—professional reports, speeches, or other 
work related to his livelihood. Such persons should 
do as other writers do: (1) study critically writing 
of the type which is needed, and (2) practice 
writing. 
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When You Speak of SCENE 


Analysis of 3,000 stories brings forth a brand new definition 
of one of the most important elements in fiction 


By Rex R. BENSON 


URING twenty years of research into short 

story structure one of the most plaguesome 

elements has been scene. It is one of those 
catch-words like plot, action and narrative hook, 
which everyone uses but no one knows much 
about. It took five years of reading textbooks, 
listening to teachers, and talking to writers to 
find that hardly any two of them had the same 
idea of what constituted scene. 

Every story is made up of a number of scenes. 
‘The whole business of story writing is the fitting 
together of various scenes which “show a charac- 
ter faced with a problem and solving that prob- 
lem by overcoming the obstacles inherent to it.” 
But what is scene? You know it exists. is an 
integral part of every story. Being a concrete 
element it must have a descriptive and limiting 
definition. If the definition is true and logical it 
must apply to all scenes in all stories. But ask 
the next ten writers or teachers of writing you 
meet for their understanding of the term 
and see how many different answers you get. 

My own attempts to find out what makes stor 
ies tick have included the minute analysis of over 
3,000 stories from the slicks and pulps of the 
past score of years. In the matter of scene my 
search was for a definition that would correctly 
block out any scene in any story. 

Definitions accumulated from textbooks and 
teachers boiled down to a theatrical “change in 
stage setting,” “camera angle.” or “the action 
taking place in a given incident.” None of those 
will apply in all cases. The first one is out be- 
cause the characters, the boy and girl for in 
stance, might be walking over the countryside or 
on a shopping tour of a dozen stores. In either 
case the stage setting would vary many times but 
there would not necessarily be a change of scene 
from the story standpoint. For the same reason, 
“camera angle” would mean nothing. The third 
explanation falls down because incidents in them- 
selves do not make scene. Any scene may em 
body a number of incidents. 

With the hackneyed definitions failing to stand 
the test, it was necessary to establish one that 
would fit all cases. Eventually this was done by 
accepting scene as the physical surroundings of 


Rex Benson ts the author of two books of verse 
and a number of published stories and articles. 
He was formerly in daily newspaper work. For a 
number of years he has been engaged in teaching 
and in research on the structure of the short 
story. He resides in California. 
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the viewpomt character where either a lapse of 
time or some action having a direct bearing on 
the plot occurs. 

That definition seems to cover a lot of ground. 
Actually it doesn’t because the meat of it lies in 
the final phrase. “Lime or action having a direct 
bearing on the plot” is the important thing. It 
indicates a change in emotion or suspense; and 
those elements make scenes. However, any change 
in the “physical surroundings of the viewpoint 
character” usually indication of scene 
change. Scene change as the story moves and the 
viewpoint character moves as the story does. 

Fo justify that definition of the word let's re- 
hash some trite and standard explanations of 
scene and they are not so imaginary but 
what | have heard them a dozen times: 

“Scene? Why. that’s where John and Mary got 
iogether. “‘Thev are on a picnic when the scene 
opens and Mary has a chance to show how practi- 
cal she is by the way she broils hamburgers over 
a campfire. Later, in her living-room, John looks 
back over the day, and the vear before it during 
which Mary has been such a perfect pal. He re- 
alizes that the future would be pretty blank with- 
out her. He telly her of his love. The scene 
closes with them happily making plans for their 
life together.” 

Actually there are at least three legitimate 
scenes in that blumb and probably more, de- 
pending upon the full text of the copy. 

Take another example: “The scene opens with 
John talking to Mom and Pop in the living-room 
while he waits for Mary to dress for their date. 
Pop is dead against John as a possible son-in-law 
end has so expressed himself to his family. But 
Mom is on the lovers’ side. John is thirsty and 
says. ‘Mom, I’m going to get a glass of water,’ 
and heads for the kitchen. But Mom calls, “Wait 
a minute, John, | have some cold lemonade in 
the ice-box.” She follows him. She rattles glasses 
and retrigerator door and under cover of the 
clatter whispers. ‘John, Mary has told) all 
about it. I know you kids are going to elope to 
night and you have my blessing. Mary's suitcase 
is packed and in the garage. Wait until Pop is 
listening to Walter Winchell and he won't hear 
wnything else Then, raising her voice, she 
says, ‘Here you are, John, this is better than 
water,” and they return to the living-room.” 

Scene? No. Again there are three distinct 
scenes outlined in that setting. 

One more: “The scene opens in the ranch 
bunkhouse where the cowpokes are playing poker. 
Our hero says, ‘Deal me out of thiy hand, gotta 
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stretch my legs.’ He goes outside, rolls a ciga- 
ret, and stands sizing up tomorrow's weather by 
the stars. A sudden scuffling and snorting from 
the horse corral start him on a run to investigate. 
[he trouble proves to be only a couple of salty 
broncs fighting. A little cussing and a thrown 
dirt clod quiet the ruckus, and he returns to the 
poker game.” 

Correct, one scene. But let’s change it a little: 
“Nearing the corral, he sees the milling horses 
stream out through a gap in the far fence, urged 
on by a half-dozen silent riders. Black Bart’s 
renegades stampeding the remuda! No saddle 


horses tomorrow no round-up of shipping 


AMATEUR SONG WRITER 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


These are the songs she'd like to write 
For others to play or sing: 

A symphony for stars at night, 
\ fugue for trees in spring; 


Majestic marches for the years. 
Chants for the windy seas— 

But inspiration slips its gears 
On themes as grand as these! 


ven the ditties she turns out 
Win neither cash nor glory. 

She mails them hopefully about— 
Always the same old story. * 


Deride her not. Her songs, it’s true, 
May not fulfill her wishes, 

But still they give her something new 
lo hum while washing dishes! 


beef for the buyer... . no money to stave off 
foreclosure on the ranch.” 

Corny as the devil, huh? But it adds another 
scene to the story. 

Now. let's go back and analye those blurbs to 
segregate the scenes, taking into account what 
has been said about scene being related to both 
time and action, 

In the first John and Mary dingus the first 
scene can cover a running account of their out 
ing. It might be limited to a few minutes or a 
single hour, or it might run through the whole 
day and include their rambles over the hills, a 
swim in the river and their being stung by yel 
low-jackets, as well as the hamburger cooking. 
None of those minor happenings would have 
any effect on the duration of the scene. Unless 
the author brings in an emotional love episode 
or some other incident having a direct bearing 
on the plot, the entire picnic will be classified as 
a single scence. 

Phe second scene opens the living-room 
when John drops into reminiscence. is 
where the relationship of both time and place 
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applies to scene. Bodily, John is still “on stage” 
with Mary but mentally, and for the purposes of 
the story, he has returned (and transported the 
reader with him) to times and places of the past. 
He has taken himself into other physical sur- 
roundings. The author's method of portraying 
that return, the Manner of Presentation. has also 
changed from the immediate now of MOVE- 
MENT to the NARRATIVE of past history. 
That change makes a decided difference in tempo 
and emotion and is a legitimate change of scene. 

Then, when John mentally returns to the pres- 
ent and reaches for Mary with that old light in 
his eye, the scene comes back “on stage” again. 
[he author shifts his Manner of Presentation to 
the dramatic emotion of ACTION. Love declares 
itself: electric changes are taking place in two 
lives: the plot thickens. This is one of the high 
pointy of the story. The scene will close with 
John and Mary in a tight clinch, building dreams 
of a first mortgage home and five kids. 

In the second version of the love yarn, the 
first scene is in the living room up to the time 
John goes to the kitchen. If he merely quenches 
lis thirst and returns there is no change of scene, 
even though he is the viewpoint character and 
is temporarily in different: surroundings. 

But the moment Mom whispers instructions to 
him, and thus allies herself with the Lovers 
against Pop, who is the opposing force, she does 
something definitely pertinent to the outcome of 
the plot. Her action is forwarding the solution 
of the lovers’ problem and makes the kitchen epi 
sode a distinct scene. 

The third scene begins when she raises her 
voice to offer John the lemonade and they return 
to the living-room. It will carry through Mary's 
arrival and the “good night’ words when she 
and John leave for the movie. 

In the section from the Western opus, the 
poker game, our hero’s dropping out for a hand, 
and his investigation of the noise in the corral 
are but atmosphere of the setting, local color for 
fixing the situation, the locale, and the charac- 
ters. The scuffle among the broncs was merely a 
natural incident of horse nature and meant noth- 
mg to the plot. So the hero could walk back and 
rejoin the poker game without a break in the 
original scene. 

In the second version, however, the excitement 
in the corral was man-made, caused by the vil 
lains in the story. Running off the ranch’s saddle 
stock will prevent the next day’s roundup, which 
in turn will mean no cattle shipped and no 
money to save the ranch from the Shylock who 
holds the mortgage. That noise in the corral has 
« direct bearing on the plot. The moment the 
hero sees what causes it marks the beginning of 
a new scene. 


O WHAT? Why this minute analysis of scene? 
Because scene is a vital unit of the writer's 
equipment and every journeyman should be fa- 
miliar with his tools. Also, scene is an invaluable 
aid in plotting. Above and beyond that, for the 
writer who really wants to learn something about 
the wares he sells, the [Continued on Page 29 
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and distribution 


of your 


book 


: at no 
extra 
cost! 


attain maximum sales. 


able subsidy. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Only under the Pageant Press publication 
plan does your book receive, in addition to 
the finest design, printing and jackets, paid 
national advertising of such importance. 
Booksellers in each of the 48 states, Canada 
and abroad, are familiar with our full page, 
attractively designed ads in important trade 
publications such as PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY and RETAIL BOOKSELLER. It is im- 
portant to remember that books are ordered 
from these ads by all leading wholesalers as 
well as the individual stores! Additional ad 
vertising, depending upon the subject of the 
book, is placed and has appeared in’ such 
varied media as: New York Times Book Re 
view, Christian Herald, Saturday Review of 
Literature, Our Navy, New York Herald Tri- 
bune Book Review, Presbyterian Life, Prof- 
itable Hobbies, Navy ‘Times, N.Y. State 
Education, ete. as well as many daily and 
weekly papers in the author’s locality. 


Phe important point to remember is that every Pageant Press book, regardless 
of the subsidy, is so advertised and there is no extra charge! You are not asked 
an increased subsidy—our subsidies are generally much lower than any other 
reputable cooperative publisher! The answer should be plain: we keep un- 
necessary costs to a minimum, we believe the publisher should count on mak- 
ing some profit as the book sells and do everything possible to help a book 


Accept our challenge! Write today for samples of our recent 
ads, our well designed direct mail leaflets and our booklet A-4 
which explains how your book can be soon published, adver- 
tised and ready for reviews and sales at a surprisingly reason 


PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


APRIL, 1952 
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WHERE TO SELL LIGHT VERSE 


A list of paying markets that you can crack with good 


humorous, witty, or romantic contributions 


HE term light covers a wide field, 

ranging from the homespun humor of your 

country weekly to the deft, satirical sophisti- 
cated verse that appears in the New Yorker. Ed- 
gar Guest writes light verse: so did William S. 
Gilbert and Austin Dobson—but there is a world 
of difference. Perhaps the best definition is a 
negative one: light’ verse is anything verse 
which is not serious poetry. 


verse 


\ good 90 per cent of the verse appearing in 
magazines except the definitely literary ones is 
light verse. And some of the literary public: itions 
will take it if is reaches their standards. 

So your chance of placing light verse—and 

especially your chance of getting paid for it—is 
infinitely better than the opportunity to get seri 
ous poetry into print. 

True, the competition is heavy from writers ac 
complished in this field. At the same time, there 
is practically no preference for “big names.” The 

_ best bet is probably in humor, not too corny yet 

not too sophisticated or recondite: most light 
verse is read by everyday folks. Too, there is al- 
ways an opening for sentimental or romantic 
‘light verse that carries a fresh note. 

Fhe following list covers major paying markets. 
Trade journals and other specialized publications 
use light verse occasionally, but usually it de- 
mands some background in the specific field with 
which the periodical deals. Sometimes verse can 
be sold to advertisers, but such a project is hard 
ly worth trying without some personal entrée to 
the advertising field. 

In the list dee. means payment on acceptance; 
Pub. payment on publication. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. Verse of the rug 
wed, outdoor type, preferably in ballad form. Good rates, Acc 

All-Story Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Ro- 
mantic verse. Acc 

American Legion Magazine, 580 5th Ave., New York 19 
verse on family and general human foibles 


Ligh’ 
First-class rates 


cc 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
verse for department ‘‘Accents on Living.’ 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust 
Verse about building, children, family life 


Some satirical 


Good rates, 


ce 
Capper’s Farmer, 916 Kansas Ave. Topeka, Kan 
carrying Midwestern rural family appeal. Acc 
Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
carry feminine appeal. Good rates, Acc 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston 15 
Verse prevailingly serious, but some in lighter vein Good 
rates, Acc 

Collier's, 640 5th Ave 
nitely humorous and of 
First-class rates, Acc. 
Columbia, 45 Wall St.. New Haven, Conn 
appropriate to a magazine of Catholic ideals 
Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave, New York 
ot high quality Appeal predominantly 
rates, Acc 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Humorous verse appealing to men and women 
Ace 

Country Guide, 290 Vaughan St., 
rural family appeal. Acc. 
Deseret News Magazine, Box 1257, 
Limericks and similar humorous verse 


Verses 


Verse mus 


New York 19 
general appeal 


Very brief verse, defi- 
Very limited market 


Verse must be 
Good rates, Acc 
Sophisticated verse 
feminine. First-class 


Philadelphia 5. 
First-class rates, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Verse of 


Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
Pub 
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Sanbornville, N. H. A limited amount ot 
Devoted to outdoor subjects. Pub 
New York 19. Very 


The Country Poet, 
light verse, no comic verse 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., 
brief verse. Limited market. Acc. 

Empire Magazine of the Denver Post, 650 15th St.. 
Colo. Verse up to 20 lines. Acc 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., 
appeal that does not poke fun at 
magazine circulates chiefly among Roman Catholics 
rates, Acc 

Farm Journal, 230 Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. Very 
short humorous verse and not too serious general poems. Very 
good rates, Acc. 

The Flower Grower, Grand Central Terminal, New York 17 
Limited amount of verse about gardens. Pub. 

Garden, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. Short 
gardeners’ problems. Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Verse of family appeal 
tion mainly on farms and in small communities. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York 19 
Light verse of quality with feminine appeal First-class rates 


New York 16. Verse is 
high quality. Good 


The Highway Traveler, 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ii 
Verse must relate to automotive travel. Good rates, Acc. 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. Brief humorous 
or otherwise light verse of appeal to home owners and home- 
makers. Limited market. Very good rates, Acc 

The Improvement Era, Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Verse up to 30 lines. May be light must represent sound 
moral ideals and should appeal to youth, especially those of 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Acc 

It Could Be Verse and Stepping Stones to Happiness, Box 170, 
Bryant, Ark. Humorous verse to 8 lines. Pub. 

The Kansas City Star, Star Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Light as 
well as serious verse—brief. Prefers work by authors within 
the newspaper's circulation area (Missouri and Kansas). G 
rates, Pub. 

Love Book Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Ro- 
mantic verse. Acc 

Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., 
verse of general feminine appeal. Acc. 

Maclean's, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
ly verse not over 15 lines. Good rates, Acc 

Modern Bride, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
verse about the problems of the newly wedded. Acc. 

National Gvardian, 17 Murray St.. New York 7. Verse em- 
bodying social, economic, and political satire from the liberal 
standpoint Pub 

National Parent-Teacher, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Verse about school problems from teachers’ and parents’ 
of view. Good rates, Acc. 

New England Homestead, Myrick Bldg., Springfield 3, Mass 
Timely verse of appeal to rural audience. ‘ub. 

New Love — 295 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Brief 

New York 18. 
type. Good 


Denver 2. 


Chicago 5. Verse of general 
established mores. This 
Very good 


verse about 


Circula- 


Acc 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., 
prevailingly serious; some light verse of 
rates, 


New York 17. Love 


Light, time- 


Occasional 


Chicago 5. 
point 


love verse. 

New York AGierald- -Tribune, 230 W. 4ist St., 
Short topical verse. Also reprints verse of this 
rates, Pub 

New York Mirror, 235 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
ed to a big, diversified metropolitan audience. ‘ul 

New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18 ’ Prevailingly 
serious but some light verse. Good “rates, Pub. 

New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18 
Edited separately from New York Times proper. Timely 
verse with humorous slan' Good rates, Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 Ww. ‘43rd St., New York 18. Satirical = 
hu verse to @ sophisticated audience. Firs 


Verse suit- 


class rates, 
Pack O’ Fun, 205 
chiefly about girls, 


. 42nd St., New York 17. Humorous verse, 
up to 42 lines. No objection to the risque 


Acc 
Park East, 220 F. 42nd St., New York 17. Witty, So 
verse appealing to metropolitan dwellers. Good rates, 
Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Imorous 
verse, usually topical, appealing to folks in smaller communities 


Box 2541, Colo 
Brief witty verse 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. Light 
romantic verse up to 14 lines. Acc. 

The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St., Birmingham 2, Ala 
Ilumorcus verse appealing to farmers and their families. Pub. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Limited 

verse reflecting knowledge of the railroad in- 
3 , Acc. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 19 

preferably under 18 lines. Acc. 

Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 18. Romantic verse un- 
der 20 lines. Acc 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Walker Drive, Chicago 1. Limited amount 
of humorous verse appealing to business and professional men 
such as make up Rotary Clubs. Acc. 

St. Anthony M 1615 R ic St., Ci i 10, Ohio 
Family magazine published by the Franciscan Fathers. Both 
romantic and humorous verse for a mature audience of relig- 
ious-minded lay folk. Good rates, Acc. 


Denver 1, 


Acc 
PEN (Public Employees’ News), 
Ac 


Romantic 
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Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ul 
Pleasant verse for general family reading 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Pa. Brief humorous verse of ionable First- 
class rates, 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada. Time- 
ly humorous verse on subjects of interest to Canadians. Prefer- 
ence to Canadian authors. Pub 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Whole 
some humorous verse for Christian families. Acc 

Tie, Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. Humorous or satirical verse 
of interest to dentists though not necessarily relating specifica!- 
ly to dentistry. Up to 60 lines. Acc 

Today's Woman, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18 A_ limited 
umount of pleasant. sometimes humorous, verse, chiefly about 
tne home Appeals largely to young married women. Good 
iuces, Acc 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 
Snort verse of various types. Good rates, Acc. 

irve Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18 Verse carry- 
ing sentiment appealing to women. Acc. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 20. Verse dea!- 
ing with the supernatural or the bizarre. Pub. 

Woman's Home Companion, 640 5th Ave., New York 19. Limit- 
ed amount of light verse. First-class rates, Acc. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Verse not necessarily dealing with 
New Eng'and like the rest of the magazine, but preferably 
embodying humor of the New England type. Pub 

Your Dog, Kelker & Cameron Sts., Harrisburg. Pa. Human 
interest verse about dogs. Acc. 

Zane Grey's Western Magazine, Racine, Wis. Verse, humorous 
or not, with authentic slant on the Old West (1860-1890). Good 
rates, Acc 


Poet’s lucky break 


By Matcoum Hyarr 


OU may write poetry flawlessly. Your philo- 

sophical gems, perfect, rhymes and exquisite 
poetical touch may combine to bring you nothing 
but countless rejection slips. In that case, the 
only thing to do is keep the poems persistently 
Hocking to editor's desks and hope for the lucky 
break. 

My break was born on the pages of a trade 
journal! Yes, it is rare that trade journals pub- 
lish poetry, but I took a chance one day, and 
sent a poem to a magazine called Floorcraft, pub- 
lished in Brazil, Indiana. 

It wasn’t long betore the poem came back with 
a letter from Editor Dave E. Smalley. It was a 
kind and encouraging analysis of the poem with 
the advice to “try again.” In the meantime, Mr. 
Smalley sent me a complimentary copy of the 
magazine. Imagine, I said to myself, a flooring 
magazine publishing fine poetry that does not 
allude to the flooring industry! 

After studying the type of poetry Mr. Smalley 
used—patriotic and some seasonal yerses—I wrote 
a poem called “Song of Triumph.” As it turned 
out, the poem was a triumph for me, for a few 
days later a letter of acceptance arrived from 
Mr. Smalley. Later, the poem appeared on the 
poetry page of Floorcraft. 

Then things began to happen! The poem was 
read by officials of the Hotel Governor Clinton 
in New York City. They liked it so much that 
they asked Editor Smalley for permission to re 
print. Mr. Smalley courteously asked me about it 
wnd of course | gave him the green light. 

That was my break! For the poem appeared 
as a feature on the hotel’s famous Coral Room 
menu. It wasn’t long before my poems were ac- 
cepted by Christian Science Monitor, Kansas City 
Poetry Magazine, Portland Oregonian, Empire 
Magazine, New York Daily Mirror, Clear Hori- 
2ons. 

So I say, don't ever give up! That ever elusive 
lucky break is bound to show up. It’s only a 
matter of time—even for the poet! 
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VANTAGE PRESS REOPENS 
HOLLYWOOD OFFICE 


Beth Kramer, New York Literary 
Agent and Editor, Named Manager 


Authors on West Coast invited to send 


book manuscripts or call in’ person 


New York, N.Y.—Alan F. Pater, president, has just 
announced the reopening of Vantage Press's Holly- 
wood office under the supervision of Beth Kramer, 
former New York literary agent. 


Miss Kramer was sent to the West Coast from the 
New York office of Vantage Press where she was 
associate editor. Her experience in dealing with au- 
thors, and in manuscript reading, evaluation and 
criticism make her especially fitted to discuss publica- 
tion problems with writers. 


Miss Kramer succeeds Laura Saunders, who resigned 
for reasons of health. 


Vantage the ONLY Cooperative Publisher 
with a West Coast Branch 


Vantage Press is now the only cooperative publisher 
in the nation with a Hollywood branch. According 
to Mr. Pater, this branch was opened for two im- 
portant reasons: (1) To bring a faster and more 
personal service to West Coast writers; (2) To be 
close to the influential agents and executives who 
choose the books for motion pictures. 


If vou live on or near the West Coast. you are in- 
vited to write for free literature explaining the 
Vantage plan of publication; if you prefer, telephone 
or write for a personal interview. Address your let- 
ter to: Beth Kramer, VANTAGE Press, INC., 6356 Hol- 
lywood Blvd.. Hollywood 28, Calif. Telephone: GLad- 
stone 8487. 


Are YOU looking for a publisher? 


Vantage Press has an attractive plan whereby your 
book can be published, promoted and distributed on 
a professional basis. If you are a new or unknown 
author, or an established writer who is finding it 
difficult, to place your present work, you will be 
especially interested in this tested plan. We publish 
fiction, non-fiction and poetry that meets certain 
standards. For more information, please mail the 
coupon for booklet BB. Address your request to 
California or New York. whichever is nearest to you. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., | 
MAIN OFFICE: 230 W. 41st St., New York 36 
IN CALIFORNIA: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28. 

Please send me your Free Booklet titied To the 

Author in Search of a Publisher. | 
Name 

| Address | 
City State 
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OHIO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 27-28-29 


(Sponsored by the Cleveland Writers’ Guild) 


Three days of conferences, discussions, and lectures 
for Ohioans by well-known selling writers in three 
fields—articles, fiction ard poetry. Also free manu- 
script criticism and marketing advice. 


CASH PRIZES! Write now for details. 


BOLTEY SCHOOL 


2123 E. 9th St. Cleveland, O. 


9th SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
May 31, June 1, 2, 3 


For your Meet editors, publishers, 
other writers $1000.00 in cash prizes 


Write forthwith for brochure & 


DEE WOODS, DIRECTOR 
406 South Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 


pleasure & profit 
Contests 


rules to 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


@hat you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
“friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
Mot sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazingly 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 30 
fines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision 
CLINIC 


‘Dept. D, P. O. Box 3 Roseburg, Oregon 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Floride 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c a copy 

$2 a year) 
Dallas 11, 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Texos 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 (Cloth) 


Have your books published—not just printed! There is a 
difference. Other books: 500 sold at retail price pays for 
1000. Press releases, cards, folders, professional promo- 
tion! Easy terms. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 
3233 McKinney Avenue $2 year, 35¢ copy 
Dallas, Texas Paul Heard, Editor-Publisher 
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Pictures for free 


By ViviAN HANSBROUGH 


ON-FICTION writers have to do more 
N than produce words that please an editor. 

They must also secure photographs to il 
lustrate their articles. Good pictures sell many 
an article that would have no chance without 
illustrations. How to find appropriate pictures 
is the problem. 

Perhaps my experience in’ sélling 
lustrated feature articles to magazine sections 
of newspapers in Arkansas, my home state, may 
help the puzzled beginner. 

Forest fires destroy millions of acres of timber 
annually. I went to the Forest) Service office 
at my state capital and asked for permission 
to look through their files of pictures. There 
were hundreds of clear 8 x 10° glossy prints, 
showing every phase of forestry protection. 

I selected four which made a sequence. There 
was one showing a man standing in a great grove 
of pine trees. The second picture was a study in 
contrast, showing a raging forest fire against a 
night background. Next was the destroyed forest. 
with stumps and ruins. Last was the forest 
ranger’s tower, from which the observer may de- 
tect. a forest fire in its early stages. 

The Forest Service director gave me the four 
pictures tree. On the same day, I carried them to 
the editor of the Arkansas Democrat. He had re- 
cently carried a lengthy story about forest fire 
prevention. However, because the pictures were 
excellent, he asked for 50-word captions for each 
picture. Using bulletins given to the 
forester and matter secured at the county agent's 
office, | condensed the facts within the word limits. 

The result was a picture story on the front 
page of the magazine section. Green ink was 
used for the heading, “Keep Arkansas Green.” 
Gold ink played up the raging forest fire. The 
layout’ proved attractive, and the check was 
liberal pay for the amount of work required. 

Quite different was my experience in preparing 
an article about elevated water storage tanks. In 
an issue of Steelways I saw some pictures of the 
various types of water towers. I recognized one 
as a tower in a town only 23 miles from. my 
home. A splendid general article was introduced 
by the catchy tide, “Water in the Air.” First, | 
wrote to the editor of Steelways, and secured per 
mission to use the title and parts of the article. 

\ trip to the superintendent of the local 
waterworks revealed that a booklet had been pub- 
lished recently by the research department of the 
state university. In tabular form were statistics 
describing the various public water systems in the 
state. The public would hardly be interested in 
such a presentation. Using a conversational style, 
and weaving in the facts about water tanks, I 
wrote 1,400 words. Yet without illustrations the 
story was unsalable. 

With the Steelways photographs there was a 
credit line for Chicago Bridge and Iron Works. 
I wrote to this company, asking for three or four 
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glossy prints of different types of water tanks in 
Arkansas. In return came three large air views 
of tanks in widely separated sections of the state. 

Clear pictures, an interesting title, factual text 
in popular wordage, produced a feature story ac- 
cepted by the Arkansas Gazette. 

It is an education in itself for a writer to trace 
down material on a given subject. There is a 
Singer sewing machine manufacturing plant with- 
in traveling distance of my home town. I wrote 
to this factory for information about the plant. 
The superintendent responded with a two-page 
history of the plant, and an invitation to come 
for a personal visit. A tour of the factory sup- 
plied first-hand description of the processes of 
manufacture. An air picture of the plant was 
given to me. 

Next I went to the Singer Sewing Center at 
the state capital, and explained to the manager 
that I needed photographs of old and new sewing 
machines. He wrote to New York, and secured 
glossy prints of the first machine perfected by 
Isaac M. Singer, and of one of the newest models 
manufactured in the plant I had visited. The 
encyclopedia furnished a concise history of sew- 
ing machines. 

In newspaper files for 1882 I found an adver- 
tisement for treadle sewing machines. The state 
microfilm department made a glossy reproduction 
of this advertisement to accompany my article. 

There were the ingredients: four pictures, in- 
formation about the history of sewing machines, 
and the eye-witness account of the sewing ma- 
chine factory in the state. When these ingredi- 
ents were combined, the result pleased the editor 
of one of the state papers. 

News features are acceptable in almost all 
newspaper offices. An agriculture teacher who 
wished publicity about his work hired a commer- 
cial photographer to be on hand while his stu- 
dents and the home economics girls prepared and 
processed more than 1,000 cans of peaches. This 
teacher brought me the pictures, showing in se- 
quence the steps in the canning process. Since 
the photographs were made by a_ professional, 
and the agriculture teacher supplied the factual 
information, it was easy to develop a news fea- 
ture that was acceptable on first submission. 


ISTORICAL material abounds in every com- 

munity. The town of Piggott, Arkansas, was 
founded by a doctor in the 1870's. An old photo- 
graph of the doctor and his wife was available. A 
picture of the modern post office bearing his 
name was easy to secure. The president of the 
bank is a local historian who has spent a lifetime 
collecting information about the community. 
With his helpful cooperation, I wrote an article, 
“Dr. Piggott’s Namesake,” and used the two pic- 
tures. 

The state highway department supplied me pic- 
tures and information for a pictorial story, using 
11 scenes of early roads contrasted with modern 
highways. Because it was presented in time to be 
used on the Sunday preceding the vote on a big 
highway bond issue, the newspaper editor was 
delighted to recewe it. 
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YOU’RE MISSING PLENTY-IF YOU 
MISS 


A jam-packed new magazine—featuring the world’s 

top writers—telling you how you, too, can do it. 

Here are some of the stars in RTW: 

@ Frank Scully, author of Behind the Flying Saucers 

@ Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 

@ Charles Jackson, author of The Lost Weekend 

@ Johnson McCulley, creator of Zorro 

@ Henry Klinger, editor, 20th-Century-Fox 

@ Phil Stong, author of State Fair 

@ Ilka Chase, author of In Bed We Cry 

@ Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story Ever 
Told 

@ Natalie Anderson Scott 

@ Robert Turner 

@ Geoffrey Cotterell 

@ Willard H. Temple 

PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last- 

minute market tips inserted just as each issue goes 

to press; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors such 

as Margaret Cousins of Cosmopolitan and Good 

Housekeeping, Robert Meskil of The American 

Magazine, and Howard Browne of Ziff-Davis analyze 

stories point by point and tell why they didn’t sell; 

detailed requirements of 600 top markets; and many 

other top features. 

Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed issues— 

by sending $2.50 in check, money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. Y 
55 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
EXTRA—-ABSOLUTELY FREE—Along with your sub- 
scription, you'll receive a patented word-counter de- 
vice, which eliminates the drudgery and does the 
work for you—gives you an accurate word-count on 
any manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories... articles. . serials .. . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write tor Terms and FREt pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Poetry. 
Catalogue on request. 
AGNES M. REEVE, CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


_ What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
* worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
Minimum $6.50. 
IN 


to $1.75 a thousand word average. 
(Son Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockt 5, Californi 


FREE NEW YORK DELIVERY! 


Your manuscript typed letter-perfect on bond, on 

electric typewriters. Free carbon, free corrections, 

free delivery to any New York publisher. 60 cents 
per 1000 words. 


WILSON LITERARY SERVICE 
331 E. 75th, New York, N. Y. LEhigh 5-3261 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 
Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
1201 Walnut St. Columbia, Mo. 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to ‘‘write to 

sell.’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 


My First Sports Story 
[Continued from Page 13) 


some have gone to some pretty high pay markets 
—many of them have made the covers on the 
pulps. 

While more spectators see basketball than any 
other sport, according to statistics, a basketball 
story is sometimes rather hard to sell, and I don’t 
know why—although I have written a few such 
stories and have sold them. Baseball and _ fight 
are the old reliables, with football a seasonal item 
on the sport reader’s menu. Hockey is hard to 
sell and so is track. One of my friends, a well- 
known sports-story writer, once knocked out a 
yarn on log-rolling and he had not sold it ac 
cording to my last report. I doubt if it ever will 
sell. 

Recently [I wrote a motorcycle racing yarn, 
“Hot Shoes for Hammerhead,” and I sold it 
second time out, a great surprise to me. It will 
be out in one of Columbia Publication’s maga- 
zines, possibly All Sports or Super Sports. 

The writer should, of course, have knowledge 
of the game about which he is writing. If he is 
writing a baseball story, he should at least know 
that three strikes put a batter back on the bench. 
The more you know about a sport, the better you 
can write about it, of course. 

A would-be sports writer should go to  basket- 
ball games, baseball games, and see sports, for to 
see them is to know them. Then, if he has a 
“fictioneer’s” mind (and in my opinion no per- 
son can be a successful author unless his mind 
has the ability to turn incidents into stories) , he 
can see some item of interest, some small bit of 
drama, in each contest he witnesses—be it track or 
basketball or football or baseball or prizefight. 

In my story “Hot Shoes for Hammerhead,” the 
protagonist is a red-headed, ugly-looking gent 
who has three goals to reach: one, win the race; 
two, win the girl; three, overcome his fear of the 
roaring, spitting bikes. This fear, which plays a 
large part in the story, is caused by his having 
run over and killed a fellow racer in a spill on 
the curve of the track. 

How he overcomes his fear makes up the plot 
of my story. I never plot. I get my characters 
lined up correctly in what is sometimes referred 
to as “my mind,” [ have their goals clear in 
mind, and then I put them on the stage and 
merely record how each works out his destiny. 
This sounds simple. I can assure you, froi the 
bottom of my heart, that it is not simple. Re- 
cently IL finished my sixtieth Western book, a 
novel starring my characters, Buck McKee and 
Tortilla Joe, and Troubled Grass was harder to 
write than my first Western book, written in 1943, 
The Boothill Buckaroo. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
Criticism: $1 per 1000 words to 3000. 


50c per thereafter. Typing, editing, rewriting. 
Rates and service information on request. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 
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Why Doesn’t That Story Sell? 


[Continued from Page 17| 


10. Incorrect slant. 1 find stories with Esquire 
material and Collier's length, with a slick paper 
plot and a pulp heroine, with 5,000 words of 
copy and a short-short ending. Each publication 
has its special requirements, and the writer who 
studies them is more likely to collect the checks. 

11. Problem solved by circumstance. Ordinar- 
ily, it is expected that the protagonist will get 
himself out of a dilemma by his own efforts. If 
during his struggle, things manage to straighten 
themselves out, or if a secondary character comes 
along and offers a solution the main figure hasn't 
thought of, the story breaks down at the climax. 

12. Outcome not satisfying. Readers no longer 
want saccharine endings, but they still expect 
some reasonable compensation. Story writing is 
more than an intellectual venture; it is primarily 
a means of bringing pleasure to the reader. ‘The 
reader is served best when you bring a profound 
and lasting satisfaction to the fictional character 
with whom he can identify himself. 

13. Original problem unsolved. The ending of 
a good story should be the outcome of a. series 
of logical events which are set off with the open- 
ing. Theretore, if a problem is introduced in 
the opening (which is usually the case), it isn’t 
_ enough at the climax merely to compensate a 
character for his misfortune by rewarding him 
with something new. The original problem 
should be solved, even though the solution may 
not come about in the manner expected. 

If you are a textbook reader or a writing class 
attender, you will already have heard much of 
the foregoing. But if you aren't selling as con- 
sistently as you think you should, possibly you 
aren't using all the knowledge you have. Some- 
times it is the full application of what we know 
that is vital, rather than a search for new ideas 
or systems. 

I hold that there are no rules in writing in the 
sense that there are rules in) grammar, because 
the story teller of today writes to entertain and 
his work is a means rather than an end. ‘To 
achieve this means, one must understand certain 
principles. It is these principles I follow rather 
than rules. If you aren't violating any of the 
principles contained in the 13° points presented 
above, vou are probably on the right: track. 


“It all started one day when | gave up my 
job driving a truck, to become a writer.” 


TRANSLATIONS 
WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 


@ For accurate, smooth-reading, idiomatic 
ENGLISH translations of your SPANISH and 
Frexcu documents and texts— 


For concise, attractively presented PRESS 
RELFASES, SPEECHES, REPORTS and LETTERS 


(at reasonable rates) 
call upon 
A UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
Trained and Experienced in Journalism 


FRANK J. HALPIN 
161 Carling Avenue Ottawa, Canada 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of thei: scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
courses in Short 
Ghost-writing of 
, Stories and special articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose werk is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


MARKETS! 


Ask us about our short story service 


WILL LOZIER 


408 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUR STORY CAN BE_ VITALIZED 
into brilliance, originality and appeal 

1 SPECIALIZE in giving your story crisp dialog, living 
characters, professional style. 

** | rewrite the opening and the ending ~~ 

Prompt service: $5 story under 8000 words 
(other lengths by arrangement) 

“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing” 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Typing done to specifications. Grammar, spelling 
and punctuation corrections. Carbon if desired. 50c 
per 1000 words. 


MRS. NINA HUGHES, Catoosa, Okla. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME .. . 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in 
my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! 

If you have tried ‘‘systems, plans, courses,”’ 
etc., without success, write for my pamphlet which 
gives details of this unique offer. 

One hitherto unpublished writer, working under 
my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES 
within a four-month period. Here is a record no 
other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, 


NOOHA TAGA—=» writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio 
Texas 


| TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL‘S HANDMAIDENS” 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For N. H. Writers’ Colony 
EVEN BOOKS 


TERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) 

: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).... 

LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).. 

: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 2. 

: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained.... 3. 

: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel).... 3.50 

For proof that I can practice what I 

Available ia lectures. References: Who's 


undee . MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illinois 


WRITE SONGS? — 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25¢ $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions uo: 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your 
raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


Writer, Tell the Truth 


[Continued from Page 16) 


anonymous hack niche. Let him rest his brain in 
a brokerage office all day; on almost any non- 
writing job He will eat well. 

Pressure Camorristas can be taught a lesson by 
those who remember this self-evident point: The 
sensibilities of thought-control police, self-appoint- 
ed or political, clerical or lay, can never establish 
or maintain literary criteria. Today the writer 
still has it in his power to pin them to his bib, 
and, suiting defense to the mannerless vulgarity 
of attack, belch them back across the horizon. 

Memory of an American Mercury editor’s bout 
with the Watch and Ward Society’s provocateurs 
on Boston Common, in that happy age when 
North America had a civilized monthly review, is 
a memory still fresh. Fresh also is the thundering 
legal opinion, against censors and pornograyhers- 
at-heart, which admitted James Joyce’s Ulysses to 


WRITER'S GRIST 


By HELEN WATERMAN 


A writer can well afford to be 

Patient, full of philosophy. 

Bothersome dogs and the brats they bark at 

Inspire bright gems for the housewife market; 

The neighbor who ruins your costly fence 

May turn up in Harper’s a few months hence. 

The driver who dents your unsullied fender 

Becomes a pulp villain (of opposite gender) . 

Whatever annoys you about your wife 

Is good for a check from Woman's Life. 

Anything that arouses your ire, 

Properly viewed, may serve to inspire; 

And, confounding the eds who return 
your MS.’s, 

You can always write rules for becoming 
successes. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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the United States. In passing, can anyone fancy 
Joyce setting out to butter up the “dignity of 
people”? 

Believe me, when I work at my typewriter I 
am never concerned with the alleged dignity of 
people, washed or unwashed, common or uncom- 
mon, any more than I am concerned with telling 
lies about the shapes of their noses, the slants of 
their eyes, or the polish on the hides that God 
gave them. Nor do I ever feel that I am execut- 
ing a mission on behalf of all mankind. If I did, 
my doctor would have me put away for indulging 
unseemly delusions. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Finally, for those who have been led to believe 
that there exist anywhere any races of Ur-biirger, 
of divinely endowed supercitizens immune to the 
caricature, and parody and bald truth that are 
part of all human existence, I'd like to point in 
a spirit of catharsis to two loud and militant 
exponents of just such nonsense. 

They are no longer with us. Their names were 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 

The latter, according to the record, started his 
adult life both as writer and as uplifter—of his 
commoner-than-common fellow man. 


When You Speak of Scene 


[Continued from Page 20] 


understanding of scene will show a very interest- 
ing fact in the constant pattern of the short story. 

In more than 3,000 stories that I have torn 
apart, the number of scenes has been remarkably 
close. The number varies from eight to 15, but 
better than 50 per cent of them have exactly 
11, and that figure is but a fraction less than 
the average for the entire plot. Why? I dunno. 
Neither do the writers. Most of them will laugh 
at the idea that a story should have, or that most 
stories do have, a given number of scenes. But 
I contend that 3,000 stories is a fair cross-section 
of the magazine fiction of the past few years and 
that when 50 per cent of them show 11 scenes 
you can’t laugh off the constant pattern. 

Type of story (leaving out the psychological, 
stream-of-consciousness thing), plot, problem, mo- 
tivation, characters, locale have no bearing on 
the number of scenes. A saga of sagebrush 
scoundrels in a Western, the yens and yearnings 
of youthful passion in the love pulps, or those 
stories of Apache raids, daring adventures in sea, 
air, or jungle setting, or the wily machinations of 
red-headed secretaries that net the boys 50 cents 
a word in the top markets—all end up with a 
close approximation of those standard 11 scenes. 

With that fact established and a single clear 
definition of scene accepted, the problem of plot 
outline is greatly eased. Get what you know to 
be definite scenes down on paper without bother- 
ing about the connective writing. The connec- 
tive writing will supply the rest of the scenes. 

Well, what's holding you up? 


“Your honor, | think you too would lose 

your head if a low-down editor held your 

manuscript three months—and then re- 
turned it in this condition!” 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY. 
WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 


No jong training or professional style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, household hints, etc. 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
neip ou up Ww iov0 words of your short items if you 
order nuw Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Flo. 


Dept. A 


1 WANT to contact 
new WRITERS 


Checks mailed daily. Get yours! 
The eusiest way to write for pay. 
Spare time at home. pprpalts 


No previous experience 
FREE 


[/ necessary. Send for: 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-51 Independence Bldg, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WRITERS: COME TO ONE PATRONIZED 
BY PROFESSIONALS! For—Advice, coach- 
ing, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write for 
info and FREE talent quiz. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, Californie 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, rear- 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 per thousand words 
Revision and rewriting by arrangement 
Limited Clientele 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘’shorticles’’ of all | 
types, besides presenting instructive articles | 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

& First Aid to Writers 

ee Fast — Accurate — 

& 50c per 1000 Words 

& Minor Corrections 

rbon if desired 

z MAUDE B. TABER 

a uns Amsterdam, N. Y. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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Underworld Talk 


An authentic vocabulary for writers who want to put 


atmosphere into their stories 
By Dick WRIGHT 


Atky. An alcoholic. 

BANG, oR Banc Up. The thrill accompanying the 
injection of dope, or the description of the 
actual injection. 

Broap. A woman who frequents the underworld 
or associates with underworld characters. 

Bustep. Arrested or exposed. 

Cannon. An accomplished pickpocket. 

CAsHING 1N. (1) Dying. (2) Quitting a racket 
before exposure. 

Cop A pLeA. To plead guilty to a charge. 

Cop out. To make a confession. 

Creep. A petty racketeer who makes money by 
telling the relatives of persons listed in obituar- 
ies that the deceased owed him money. 

- Dream. (1) Doing anything in an easy manner. 

(2) The images that appear in the thoughts of 

drug addicts. 


Fatt. A criminal’s arrest and conviction. 


Fix. (1) Buying someone’s influence. (2) Supply- 
ing dope. 
Fixer. (1) One who buys and sells influence. (2) 


A dope peddler. 
_ FrontinG. Conducting a racket for a silent part- 
ner. 
 Jiccer. One who looks out for the police during 
the commission of a crime. 
Heat. (1) A gun. (2) Pressure from the police. 
_ Heevep. (1) Well armed. (2) Well supplied with 
money. 
Hoop. Usually a hired gunman. Sometimes mere- 
ly a contraction of the word hoodlum. 
Hor-sox. A car stolen to pull a job. 
Ick. Jewelry. As a verb, it means to kill. 
Joun. Any honest, respectable citizen. 
Loaprep. Well supplied with money. 
Morphine. 
MAcKMAN. A pander or white slaver. 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL! 


Send me a story and three dollars and I'll do the fol- 
lowing. Study the story and make a full report to you. If 
the story is a bangup good one, with your consent | will 
rewrite it and submit for sale on a 50-50 basis. If | do 
not think it worth the trouble | will tell you what is 
wrong with it. Isn’t that fair? 


C. C. Wagoner 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


Mae West. An apparatus, similar to a vise, which 
is used to force open a safe. 

Marie. Marijuana. 

Mototrov cocktait. A bomb made of bottles 
filled with gasoline. 

Buzzer. A pickpocket who specializes in 
lifting wallets from women’s shoulder purses. 
Muscie pLay. Act of enforcing one’s will by vio- 

lence. 

PAPERHANGING. Passing phony or forged checks. 

Patsy. An individual who takes the blame for 
another's crime. 

PEeTEMAN. One who blows safes open to rob them. 

Pigeon. A victim of trickery. 

PLayING. Free spending of illegally gained money. 

Queer. (1) Counterfeit money. (2) A homosex- 
ual. 

Recutar. A term applied to underworld members. 

Ripper. A safecracker who opens safes by tearing 
them open. 

Sack. A form of assassination where the victim is 
knocked out, bound up with a rope around his 
knees and neck, and placed in a sack. The vic- 
tim is tied in such a manner as to make him 
choke himself to death. 

Sar. A blackjack or similar instrument. 

Score. The loot from a robbery, stickup, or other 
crime. 

SeLLout. Betrayal by friends or associates. 

SuHort. An automobile, usually stolen. 

SguerzeE. Act of being intimidated. 

StripPING. Opening a safe by removing layers 
from its walls. 

Trumpinc. Foiling a double-cross. 

VirGIN BANDIT. One who preys on under-age girls. 

Wasuinc. The act of killing. 

Wirinc. Removing wallets from the hip pockets 
of male victims. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SPECIALIST 
My wide typing experience will help guarantee 
success for you. 

Stories, Articles, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic 
per line. Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 
Added services: Mimeographing. Assignments for 
Literary Research. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ROBERT OBERFIRST is editing a 1952 Anthology of BEST 
ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS and is looking for OUTSTANDING, ORIGINAL, UNPUBLISHED 
short-shorts by new writers. Mss. invited for consideration. FREE READING. Anthology will 
be given big promotion and publicity. Accepted authors will only have to buy 35 copies of 
Anthology which can be re-sold. Unacceptable stories will be returned promptly. Short-shorts 
will be judged on freshness and originality of ideas. 
Author: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, N. J. 
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(ADEAS offers you, the reader and the writer, an opportunity, for 
@ few cents, to air your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
worth. Taboos, One: A&J asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 2c a word for the 
first insertion, 8c a word for subsequent consecutive insertions 
oi the same copy. Checking copy, 10c extra. Because of book- 
keeping costs, cash in advance is required. No agency commission 
is alowed. Deadline for copy is the first of the month preceding 
publication. Address: ADEAS, AUTHOR & a 1313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


SONG WRITE AND SELL SONGS. Send 

information or $1 for 
valuable book, YOUR SONG by famous composer-con- 
duct 5 day money back guarantee. LLOYDS OF 
HOLLYWOOD, Dept. C, Box 407, Hollywood, Calif. 

“WHY CAPITALISM?” Pamphlet explaining why we de- 
cadent capitalists better save capitalism. 25c. Dept. A, 
Box 8, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


SERVICES 


FREE ONE 5 x 7 enlargement each roll of film developed 
and printed. 8 or 12 exposures, 50c. Frank’s Photo 
Service, 719 Pr:nceton, Ohio. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS « yen to your gogs at $100 
each. Mailed flat on illustration board. F. Cunninghom, 
Brookside Rd., Ohio. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED “STICKERS—$1 .00! Printed neat- 
ly with name and full address. Samples free. Morey’s, 
627-A Baker, San ae 17, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. ~ Reosonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lokewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new and 
a bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, Fern Pork, 


GHOSTWRITTEN for your lyrics. $10 
CONSTANCE CARNEY, 


New London, 


SHORTHAND IN WEEK. longhand system. $1.00. 
Zinman, 215-A West 91 — New York 24, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on good Rubber Stamp, 
$1.00, Postpaid! 3 ay service. Morey’s, 627-A Baker, 
San Francisco 17, Cali 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING, self-help textbook. How 
to market fiction, articles. $1.00 postpaid. Order hens 
cauthor, Dorothy Bonker, 36, Pomona, California. 


Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 


AUTHOR'S under rearonable plan. Send for 
Colo. 


A = will, sell SOMEWHERE “117 Short- 
ort and rates, io Short 
Markets, Box 2331, Beach, 


THINKING OF STARTING pee own community paper? Nine 
page folio outlining plan of procedure for $1. Lamson, 
Box 218-R, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 


MARKETS 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATERIAL” — 
Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. 
Up to $10.00 a day from each newspaper. More than 
dailies and _ weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Fol Selling Prices Sched- 
Model Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement 

Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 p 

While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 

Newspaper Features” included with Folio. American Fea- 

— Syndicate, Desk 173, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


POETRY WANTED for publication in small magazine. Re- 
jected poetry especially wanted. Here’s a chance for 
and begi poets. Empire Press, 1411 Wash- 

ington Avenue, Redlands, 


MARKETS! See Will Lozier’s 


OPPORTUNITIES 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, Lo 
Hobra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 24. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructi and kets sent 
for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


PERSONALS 


FOR EASTER—Inspirational verse, ‘’Stard S'lver & Gold,” 
with cuthor’s photograph. $1 “00. Ruth Eddy, 130 Chest- 
er Ave. Providence, Rhode Island. 


YOUR HANDWRITING reveals your talents, opportunities, 
abilities, other things you need know, when analyzed 
by an expert. Send me a specimen of your handwriting, 
with but 50c, for my personal sketch analysis. That 
should benefit you wonderfully. Dr. N. L. Goldstein, Box 
6904, Washington 20, D. C. 

SOMEONE TO CARE. Join THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write 
me, Charlotte Kay, 497 17th St., San Bernardino, Calif. 
—and don’t forget postage! 
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FOR AMBITIONS WRITERS 


If you are not selling your writing as regu- 


larly as you would wish—if you need new — 


impetus to keep on with your writing— 
here is important news for you. 


Beginning with the May issue, Author 
& Journalist will publish a comprehensive, 
completely practical series of articles: 


ON BECOMING A WRITER 
By August Derleth 


Author of 60 books of fiction, biography, 
history, verse, juvenile literature, etc. Con- 
tributor to more than 300 magazines 


This distinguished author will reveal the 
simple, direct, sound methods that make 
for steady achievement —and_ consistent 
publication. 


If you don’t already take AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
make sure of getting Derleth’s brilliant articles— 
plus all our other noteworthy features—by subscrib- 
ing TODAY. 


Send $3 for 2 years (saving you $3 over the single 
copy price). Or $2 for 1 year (saving you $1 over 
the or. copy price). Add 50 cents a year outside 
the U.S.A. 


If you are now a subscriber, don’t let your subscrip- 
tion lapse! Renew at these current low rates. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Building 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Like 
“To Sell 
YOURS! 


HIS is a “follow-up” on a client you met via my January ad. At that time, I told 
you he had never sold a book until I read, liked, criticized and sold his revised 
novel. The news lies in the fact that now, three short months later, he is a published 
author, readers are buying the book, it is being reviewed, considered by a Hollywood stu- 
dio and his second book is being looked at with interest by another publisher. He is but 
one of the promising writers whom I have recognized over the years and firmly started on 


the road to success. a 
If you're still trying to make that all-important initial sale, I can help you. I not 


only know the editors and what they're buying but am an expert on writing technique 
and, should your book require it, can show you where it is missing the mark. 


Write me today or send your book for a frank appraisal. If ready for sales, it will 
receive prompt, efficient and dynamic marketing; if not, I'll tell you what’s wrong and 
suggest a course of action to correct it. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you’ve lost your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in tech- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major 
New York agent offering qualified poetry 
criticism, sales service marketing 
suggestions. Rates: $1 per page (with a 
maximum of 20 lines) — minimum fee 
per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. Send your verses 
today for prompt report of possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 
$1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof. ini fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 
asa _ Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. MARKET APPRAISAL CHARGE FOR 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you’ve 
placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please write full 
details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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